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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


NIVER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


90 cents 


This book furnishes a narrative history of England 
for the higher grades of elementary schools. It 
traces not only the growth of those principles of lib- 
erty and self-government which are the common 
heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race, but also the 
gradual development of the British Empire and its 
rise to the front rank of the world’s manufacturing 
and commercial powers. It is written in a clear and 
simple style, and lays especial stress upon the 
progress of civilization as exemplified in literature 
and the arts. Questions and topics for home reading 
follow each section, and will encourage independent 
thought and supplement the work of the class-room. 
In the appendix are given lists of books easily ac- 
cessible and especially suited for reference. The 
illustrations are numerous, appropriate, and attract- 
ive, and the maps helpful and not overcrowded. 


CHANCELLOR'S TEXT-BOOKS FOR 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


Arithmetic — Studies in English — Reading 
and Language Lessons. Each, 30 cents 


This series economizes the time of the teacher, 
and presents the essentials of these studies in the 
simplest and most graphic form. The books are 
well adapted for use with any class of beginners. 
The Arithmetic contains lessons upon the funda- 
mental operations, and also-upon more advanced 
subjects. The problems are practical, interesting, 
and modern. The Studies in English is progressive 
in treatment and carefully graded. It includes les- 
sons in language, grammar, and composition. The 
Reading and Language Lessons is handsomely and 
completely illustrated, and embodies a method that 
has been thoroughly tested, with marked success, in 
the class-room. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


An interesting point about the 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad and 
Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


26 John St., New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Works: Camden, N. J. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


We have been selling tools for 65 YEARS, and for 
20 YEARS have madea special study of the Tool and 
Bench requirements of schools. We issue an 800- 
PAGE CATALOGUE of Tools, which we dist: ibute 
upon reasonable terms. 

Mention Catalogue No. 1158 for above; 1226, for 
janitors and shipping clerks; 1227, for saws; and 1228, 
for planes. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Tools and Supplies NEW YORK CITY, since 1848 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Practical Grammar 

Mechanics’ Arithmetic 

Easy Problems for Young Thinkers 
Catch Questions in Arithmetic 

100 Lessons in Composition 

Common Sense Exercises in Geography 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Single Copies, 6 Cents. 
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The Golden Mean 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


SHAYLOR AND SHATTUCK 


An admirable system combining the 
SPEED of the slanting style with 
the LEGIBILITY of vertical 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


§ More practice on the different letters is afforded 
by the exercises than by those of any other series. 
This end is accomplished by presenting every capital 
and small letter in the first twelve pages of each of 
Books 2-6, and by making the last twelve pages of 
each book a review of the first twelve. 

{ A practical application of penmanship to the social 
and business forms demanded in the life of the aver- 
age citizen is presented in Books 7 and 8. 

§ Instruction and relief from monotony in copies are 
obtained by the use of moral maxims and statements 
of interesting facts. 

{ The greatest care has been taken in securing for 
these books a quality of paper least trying to the 
eyes of the pupil. The best oculists and hygienists 
of the country have been consulted, and their advice 
as to the quality, finish, and color has been followed. 


Correspozdence will receive prompt and careful attention 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


When Dr. Durgin, fourteen years ago, initiated the 
proposition of a daily inspection of children in Boston, 
there was oppesition of every kind, on every hand from 
everybody, from the school committee with whom the 
matter rested, of course, down to the masters, teachers, 
parents, and the general public. In 1894, a plan was 
actually put into operation, which has been universally 
approved and copied. New York now leads the world. 
Newton, a model city in many respects, is still debating 
the question. In Lynn no step has vet been taken to- 
ward this inspection. These large cities are exceptional 
eases, as nearly all the large cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts and, indeed, all over the country, do have this 
inspectien. Boston has not considered the questicn of 
nurses to supplement the work of the doctors, but she 
will, undcubtedly, carry the present plan cf operati:n to 
greater efiiciency. 

The medical fraternity is practical y solid in its appre- 
ciation of this work. With close upon 169,000 children 
in the Boston sechoals (the 20,000 pupils of the parochiai 
schools receive free inspection provided by the city as 
well as do these in the public schools) and the 2,0°0 
teachers, it vould be toc much to expect no friction and 
no critiec:sm of methods. The work, as a whole, g es on 
in a hizhly satisfactory manner. The board or health 
has alwavs taken the stand that the teacher should be 
the one whose judgment is to he depended upen for signs 
cenoting ehbnermal conditions on the part of her charges 
At the beginuing, this was felt to be an adced re:ponsi- 
bility that many ought not to bear, but thev have ac- 
cepted the duty and performed it faithfully. Th-y do 
not diagnose a case; they merely look with sympathetic 
eyes to see what even a loving mother may fiil io d-tect 
in the midst of her home duties. These are eve defects 


that blackboard exercises betray: adenoid diseases that, 
seemingly slight from a medical standpoint, affect speech 
and cripple a child in many ways; imperfect hearing that 
makes a child sensitive and backward and unable to 
keep up with its fellows. The innumerable forms of 
spinal trouble, many of which are not manifest in early 
stages unless brought out by weariness from sitting in 
the hard school seats, might be set down to mere ‘“‘fid- 
gets” unless the symptoms are studied. All these, and 
many more, are seen by the teacher, if she be the right 
kind. Moreover, this is done without a moment’s appre- 
ciable delay in the routine of school work. It is a great 
comfort for parents to realize that their children are 
earefully observed by a kind teacher who is alert and in- 
terested. 

Fach of the fif.y inspectors, doctors of undoubted 
standing, employed by the Boston beard has about 2,000 
children in his district. In no case are these physicians 
expected to give treatment; they merely advise the 
teacher what seems best to do. To encroach upon the 
province of the family physician would be a breach of 
professional etiquette. If, however, the symptoms are 
those of an infectious disease, the doctor’s legal author- 
itv from the hoard is used and the child ordered toa 
hospital or to his home if isolation is complete enough to 
protect other dwellers under the same roof. Such meas- 
ures are undoubtedly of inestimable value in arresting 
epidemics which have spread over the city in past years. 


SOME REMEDIES. 


BY E. L. MENDENHALL, XENIA, ©, 


There is great waste in the public schools between the 
second and eighth grades. All wp-to-date teachers and 
superintendents are seeking the causes. The pupils lose 
interest and alertness. There is a lack of definiteness. 
self-confidence. 

REMEDIES 

1. Organize your classes. Run a little democracy, 
crossed with absolutism. Classes tco elaborately organ- 
ized are cumbersome. 

2. Be prompt. Have businesslike methods. 

(a) Pronounce words in spelling but once. 

(b)} Let your questions be clean cut, brief, and 
pointed. 

(c) Demand all answers ‘ad punctum.” 

(d) Ccimmence on time. 

(e) “Plan your work and work your plan.” 

}. Do the paradonica! thing. 

(a) The way te help slow people is to run right 
over them several times. ‘Phey will get up, wipe their 
eyes, and soon be ready for business. 

(b) The hest way to learn to swim is to jump in 
and paddle ont. There is no use to dally by sticking the 
toes in the water for several days and complaining that 
the water is cold. Run timid pupils into all sorts of situ- 
ations in a jolly way. Thev will soon enjoy the water 
and swim out; that is, timidity will disappear. Good- 
natured humor and amusement at mistakes is often 
wholesome. A hearty laugh is a good sauce, but a giggle 
is an abomination forever. 

4. Make some definite demands and see that they are 
earried out. Camp on the delinquent’s trail until you 
capture him. 

5. Command by eye, metion of finger, quiet voice. 
This will insure quick obed‘ence. 

6. Have frequent lightning drills in addition. multi- 
plication, subtraction, disision, spelling, word reeogni- 
tion, finding of points in history, geography, recognit on 
of parts of specch. Let every pencil be in hand and on 
the paper. Time the drills. Pupils will take a grea 
delight in breaking their records. Hard work will be- 
come fun. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT U. G. WHEELER, £veret?t, 
Mass.: Teachers are recognizing the needs of 
children as never before, and are striving most 
earnestly and loyally to meet those needs. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. Li Barsour, Matick, 
Mass.: Vigorous, healthy bodies are just as 
valuable assets as vigorous, healthy minds. How are 
they to be trained and who is to train them? Is it 
good business policy to leave them to be trained by 
chance? 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. EstEE, Gloversville, 
N. Y.: To secure the highest value from the 
reading course the teacher must be the close friend 
and student of her pupils, to know in each individual 
case the special need of the child. She must under- 
stand what characteristics should be encouraged and 
what tendencies should be repressed. 


Dean E. A. BirGe, University of Wisconsin: 
It is the duty of the schools to make schcelars, not 
for the sake of the individual, not for the sake of 
scholarshiv, but for the sake of the commonwealth. 
Schools are successful just in the proportion that 
they furnish to each generation that comes on the 
stage a body of scholars, so large and so well trained 
that they can widen the realm of knowledge for their 
own time and bring to the commonwealth by their 
researches the possessions of new thought and new 
learning. 


PrincipaL E. W. BuTTerFiecn, Laconia, N. H.: 
Too many a parent is satisfied if his child is 
trained to make a living. We teachers must have a 
higher aim; we must feel that we are training our 
pupils to make not, in the first place, a living, but a 
life. There is a wide difference. The beasts of the 
field make a living. They rise in the morning, eat 
the food that God provides, and the day is over. 
They die and the world is no better for their living. 
Some men are like this; they eat and sleep and die 
and the world never knows that they are gone. This 
is not life, such men make a living. This rather will 
be our ideal for ourselves and our pupils; we will so 
live that wherever we may be our presence shall be 
felt. Our associates will be better because we have 
known them. The civie life in our communities will 
be purer because we have lived in them, and we our- 
selves will win the blessing that comes to those who 
bring out the heaven that lies hidden upon this earth. 


HOW TEACHERS SHOULD ORGANIZE. 


BY HON. GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON, 


The demands upon the time and interest of men 
and women are already excessive. We are all ex- 
travagantly busy. We are being called upon to think 
and write and talk and hear other people talk until 
we are weary. We read in the Book of Revelation 
this striking sentence, “and there was silence in 
heaven for the space of half an hour,” and sigh that 
such a boon should be so visionary. Applied Chris- 
tianity makes tremendous drafts upon ,the human 
constitution; it is so much more exhausting to do 
good than simply to be good. 

School people have their own share. of troubles, 
Being in theory among the world’s elect, they are ex- 
pected to lend a hand in every effort—civil, social, 
religious— to bring in*the Kingdom of God. They 
must be ready to co-operate with all the other pro- 
fessions in pushing on their respective cars of 
progress, and at the same time keep their own run- 
ning at record-breaking speed. Changing the figure, 
if the army ever finds itself inclined to camp in a 
quiet spot and take its ease for a night, some enthu- 
siast breaks out with “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
and the tired host, flattered by thé epithet, takes up 
anew its line of march. Not only is this so, but all 
hope for the future has been removed. We are no 
longer allowed by philosophy or religion to sing, 

“On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Uden, 
There is rest for the weary,” 


but we are taught that the use of immortality is to 
give enlarged opportunities for more extended use- 
fulness. .To be forever useful sounds pleasant, but 
it must be wearing. 

The time has come for the teaching forces to re- 
organize themselves for effective work, not at.all for 
the purpose of advancing their own interests as a 
class, but for improving popular education. I ven- 
ture to outline a scheme which seems to me to have 
in it some elements of value. 

’ The foundation of the whole structure should he 
a local association in every town and city, of which 
the superintendent and the chairman of the school 
committee should be ex-officio members. This asso- 
ciation should hold meetings as frequently as may be 
practicable, for the consideration of questions of the 
technique of instruction and organization, and the 
discussion of local educational problems. Methods of 
teaching , governing, promoting school attendance, 
relations (o parents, school equipment and sup- 
plies,—these are some of the subjects which a local 
association might profitably discuss, about which it 
might formulate an opinion which might have weight 
in shaping the local educational policy. 

Through the lecal association and under its over- 
sight experiments might properly be tried, and the 
association might pronounce upon the succes or 
failure of such trials. This local body might be in 
touch not only with the school committee and par- 
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ents, but with the other social forces, the clergy and 
the clubs. 

This association, being a working body, might also 
profitably discuss the newer phases of educational 
philosophy as they are presented in thought-stirring 
books, and they might by trial discover the relation 
between the conclusions of the seers and the condi- 
tions of every-day life in the schools. 

Had the teachers of Massachusetts set themselves 
as a body to study Halleck’s “Education of the Cen- 
tral Nervous System,” Dewey’s “School and Society,” 
and Henderson’s “Fducation and the Larger Life,” 
with reference to practical conditions, the atmosphere 
would be clearer, and some schools would be better 
than they now are. 

The local association should hear occasionally, but 
not too often, from some outside person who has a 
message of instruction or encouragement or spirit- 
ual upilift. 

All psychologists agree with Mr. James in saying, 
“An impression which simply flows in at the eyes 
and ears-and in no way modifies active life is an im- 
pression gone to waste. It is physiologically incom- 
plete.” But the local association might translate she 
impressions received from outside into expression 
within its own sphere, and thus prove the value of 
the inspirational suggestions. : 

Besides all this, the association might profitably 
choose as one of its functions the co-operative self- 
improvement of its members through books and 
music and travel, the stimulation which the in- 
dividual has received being conveyed to the whole. 

The county association should be closely affiliated 
with the local associations, and should deal with 
similar matters in a broader way. Its meetings are 
likely to be too large to be deliberative in a true 
sense, but if rightly orgamized it could consider prac- 
tical questions and deal with them effectively. It 
should hear the results of local experimenits through 
persons delegated to present them by the local asso- 
ciations. It should, after discussion, approve and 
recommend such methods of school and social pro- 
cedure as seem to be promising, independent of local 
conditions, and tihe local bodies should consider and 
judge how far these recommendations might be car- 
ried out in their own communities. 

Beyond this the county association should take the 
initiative in proposing new methods and measures, 
after due discussion. Inspirational efforts in this 
field, too, are legitimate, but should be limited. The 
ampler resources of the county association would 
enable it to employ spell-binders of a wider reputa- 
tion than the local associations can do. It might 
be well if any address of this character were referred 
to a committee on practical procedure, which should, 
after suitable analysis, point out to the teachers how 
the impressions made by the speaker may find ex- 
pression in the life and work of the individual.— 
Address at Massachusetts Association. 


New York not only has medical inspection of the 
schools, but also a large corps of school nurses, who 
go,to the homes of the invalid children. They cost 
New York city $47,000 this year. She leads the 
world in this 


GOD BLESS YOU. 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


When you've struggled hard and long, 
And the battle has gone wrong 
And a world of cares oppress you, 
Like cool water from a spring, 
Like the balm the south-winds bring, 
Are the simple words, “God bless you!” 


When you’re going far away, 
Far from all you love to stray, 
And the parting-pangs distress you, 
Like a sunbeam in the heart, 
° Though the choking tears may start, 
Are the words, “Good-by, God bless you!” 


When the bitter days are past, 
When your jey is full at last, 
And the winds of heaven caress you, 
Then the heart will overflow 
While the happy head bends low, 
And 2 true friend says, “God bless you!” 


Re his faith in James or Paul, 
One God, many, or none at all, 
Whose hind lips the words address you, 
Nothing matters: when it needs, 
Doubts, philcsophies, and creeds 
Are forgotten in “God bless you!” 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 
SERIES V. NO. 12. 
IN OKLAHOMA. 
| Editorial. ] 

Not often am I privileged to be in a new state, 
territory, or province, but I have just paid my first 
visit to Oklahoma, and literally the half has not been 
told, cannot be told. It is but sixteen years since it 
was first opened to the white man. It is impossible 
to realize that when we read that at St. Louis it took 
114 medals in agriculture, a greater number, it is 
said, than was taken by any other state or territory. 

It is the only state or territory that is in the first 
class for both wheat and cotton, apples and Gulf 
frvits. It is equally east and west, north and south, 
with good soil and climate, and a young and vigorous 
population. 

Sixteen years from oblivion to a territorial uni- 
versity with 600 students, an agricultural college 
with 560, and three normal schools with an aggregate 
of 2,000, or 3,000 students in the five institutions. 
No state or territory is more completely equipped for 
the education of its young people in free public 
schocl institutions, and no other has so large a per- 
centage of its population therein. 

It is but sixteen years since the first white men 
came to Oklahoma city, of course, and to-day it is a 
city of 30,000 and more, with wide, well-paved 
streets, fine business blocks, a hundsome railroad 
station, street cars as good as the best, and several 
large hotels, one of which is as good as any all-the- 
year hotel in New England, outside of three cities. 

I confess I was never quite so incredulous as when 
I was in the Central normai school at Edmond. with 
its modern equipment, with a better auditorium than 
has any normal school in Massachusetts, with the 
best suite of office rooms I have seen in any of the 
sixty-four state normal schools that I have visited, 
and I am assured that all the other territorial in- 
stitutions are modern and every way progressive. 

The day is not distant when this will be a state in- 
cluding Indian Territory; then the Guthrie-Edmond- 
Oklahoma city base line will be exactly in the centre, 
east and west, north and south. It is but thirty miles 
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from the capital io the metropolis with Edmond mid- 


way. Already an inter-urban electric road is 
planned, and then it will be a residential 
belt all the way between these cities. which 


will presumably always be the largest in the state. 
This vear the National Editorial Association is to 
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meet at Guthrie, and within three years they will in- 
vite the Department of Superintendence, and within 
five years they will call for the monster National 
Educational Association. By that time the teachers 


of America will open their eyes to the marvels of the 
New Southwest. 


GEORGE JUNIOR 


REPUBLIC.—(IL.) 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Helene Boucher is the pride of the Junior Re- 
public, a girl of whom any one might be proud. She 
is a French girl, born in Paris, where she lived until 
June, 1903, when she came to this country alone, ar- 


HELENE BOUCHER, 


rangements having been made for her at the Junior 

Republic through correspendence. When she was 

met atthe steamer in New-York, she knew no word 

of English. Now she is a bright, attractive English- 
king girl. 

HENRI OMESSA. 

In July last Helene Boucher and one of the 
matrons went to New York city to meet. Henri 
Omesse from Tunis, Africa, whose home for the pre- 
vious two years had been in Alexandria, Egypt. He 
came all the way from Alexandria alone. Helene 
went as interpreter, as he knew no-word of English, 
but could talk French and German. Less than five 
months have passed and Henri is nothing short of a 
“wonder.” He talks English readily, and is editing, 
setting up, and printing the monthly magazine of the 
Republic. Knowing both French and German he 
picked up his English like a genius. Think what it 
means to take a crude manuscript in script and set it 
up in type from the case! It is almost unbelievable. 

A NEW YORK CIVIL ENGINEER. 

It is but nine years since the Republic opened with 
five boys, and threc of the citizens have already 
graduated from Cornell; one has taken his A. M. 


at Harvard, and is in the Harvard law school; one is 
fitting for Harvard, and five for Cornell. 

One of the young men who graduated from Cornell 
now has an office as civil engineer in New York city, 
and is doing weil. Hefore he went to the Republic 
his career for evil seemed as certain as anything 
could be. Now he is a man of whom any home or 
university might well be. proud. 


HARVARD’S JUNIOR COACH. 


One of the popular men in the Harvard law 
>chool, the coach of the Junior crew. graduated from 
Cornell in 1903, and took post-graduate work in Har- 
vard last year, preparatory to his law course. 

When the Junior Republic opened nine years ago 
he was one of the “street kids” on the lower East 
Side in New York. He was the oldest of a family of 
ten children. This young mam has not only put him- 
self through a course of noble progress, but he has 
gotten the whole family, father, mother, and nine 
younger children, out of the East Side. They are 
now living just outside of the Junior Republic. The 
father is the expressman of these parts. They have 
all had a new birth indeed. 

The boys and girls of the Junior Republic are full 
of aspiration, not in a selfish way, but for their home 
family. The whole spirit of the place and of its 
reaching out to lift up their friends is hardly con- 
ceivable except to one who knows it well. 


MISS O’REILLY. 


A daughter of the late John Boyle O’Reilly has 
been one of the God-sends to the Republic. It is 
sadly true that too often religious, philanthropic, 
and governmental institutions and movements are 
freighted with charity cases, which seriously hamper 
the work. There has been nothing of the kind here, 
but not often has there been anything even here 
quite so remarkable as the coming of Miss O’Reilly 
with the spirit and ability of her father. From the 
day she walked into the grounds and took her place 
in the schoolroom, there was a new halo about the 
Junior Republic. It wasone of the experiences that 
novelists create, but that earth too rarely sees. 

The serious illness of a sister in Italy led to her 
being called by cablegram to sail at once, and I was 
there the day that she said “Good-by.” No outsider 
was admitted to the sacred shrine when she had the 
boys and girls together and told them that she must 
go. Those great boys and girls wept, and Helene 
says: “She cried with the rest of us.” Not a person 
on the grounds could speak of it with dry eyes. 


(To be continued.) 
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TEACHERS DESERVE BETTER SALARIES. 
BY BISHOP JOHN LANCASTER S.ALDING OF PEORIA. 


I myself belong to those who think teachers are 
not being paid enough. I believe there is no way in 
which we can accomplish so much for the cause of 
education as by raising as far as possible the salaries 
of our teachers. In this way we can get the best and 
ablest teachers into our schools. If you treat teach- 
ers like slaves and hirelings, if you think their pres- 
ent salaries are |arge—-God forbid—the best men and 
women wi!l not be eager io fit themselves for this 
work. If we had a perfect race of the best minds 
and best hearts, the best courage would be given to 
teachers, for education is the noblest work. The 
doctor does infinitely more by education than by the 
pills he gives.--Address at Wiconsin Association. 


NERVOUS PUPILS AND CONTROLLED TEACHERS. 


' For the past year the teachers of Chicago have 
been investigating the cause of nervousness in school 
children. They have decided that this ner- 
vousness is due to the following. reasons:— 

1. To jiving in close human contact. 

2. To impure atmosphere. 

3. To the struggle for a livelihood. 

4. The noises night and day. 

5. Lack of proper food. 

6. Late hours. 
The excitement of the street increased 
now by the use of electricity. 
' The problem given to solve is, what can 
the school do to remedy these disturbing fac- 
tors with which children have to contend? 
It seems an almost hopeless task sometimes, 
but one thing is sure, and that is, the more 
controlled teachers are the more they can radi- 
ate a strong, quiet spirit of harmony and the 
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HOME LIFE OF GEORGE R. WENDLING. 
BY P. M. PEARSON. 


HOUGH the man on the 
platform has only a 
limited time each year 
for the joys of home 
life, he gets more out 
of these few days than 
most men can. ‘I'he 
majority of men and 
women who give most 
of their time to the 
lyeeum choose small! 
towns or the country 
THE PORTE COCHERE. for their homes. They 
rant to get far away from the noise of travel, not 
too tar from the daily mail, but still free from the 
fret and worry which the perfected conveniences of 
city life compel. 

These considerations influenced George R. Wend- 
ling to buy a country place; but that it should be 
located at Charlestown, West Virginia, instead of 
Shelbyville, Dlincis, where he was born and reared, 


better they can make their  school- 
Tooms a power to counteract all that is in- 
jurious outside and thus give the children 
their one chance to become a little nearer 
what they ought to be. If teachers will do their 
best to surround themselves with conditions 
that will keep them well and strong they will be co- 
ing as much for the children under their care as for 
themselves. A nervous, irritable teacher creates an 
atmosphere of unrest and.it reacts wpon her pupils. 
especially upon the nervous ones. If you find your- 
self becoming nervous and irritable try to get more 
rest and more time in the open air. Look well to 
your diet and relax all you can. Life is a struggle 
for everyone, but the great difference seems to be the 
way in which people meet their trials. Sometime 
in each person’s life he must learn to be calm and 
controlled if he would secure the best of life. Look 
for the sunshine, learn to live in the present and to 
take the hard things with a smile instead of a frown. 
Learn to hold resolutely and patiently to your ideals, 
and in tifne you will realize them if you don’t waste 
yourself in nervous fretting about them. Let us 
give these nervous children teachers whose own 
nerves are under proper control. 


is due to the fact that both by descent and by mar- 
riage he is bound to Virginia. 

Those who knew Wendling during his two years 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and his three 
years at Chicago University, predicted a brilliant 
future for him as an orator. At the old Chicago 
University he was the first president of the first lit-, 
erary society, and in his Sophomore year won the 
oratorical prize for which the entire class competed. 
Mr. Wendling was the youngest member of the con- 
vention which, in 1870, framed the present Constitu- 
tion of Illinois, and he was accounted one of the most 
effective orators of the body. Especially successful 
as a jury lawyer, he was called upon to deliver many 
addresses on important occasions, in all parts of 
Illinois. From this he drifted into lecturing, accept- 
ing a few dates cach season, until fifteen years ago, 
when he gave up his law practice to devote all his 
time to the lecture platform. The thousands of 
teachers who have heard George R. Wendling know 
his lectures to be dignified, scholarly, and eloquent. 

In the beautiful Shenandoah valley. rich in farm 
land and memorable in historic associations, Maple- 
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MAPLEHURST. 


hurst was builf in 1794. It overlooks the village of 
Charlestown, and commands a sight of the valley 
for mary miles in every direction. After his lecture 
season each year, Mr. Wendling comes to Maplehurst. 
The old servants, some of whom have been in Mr. 
Wendling’s employ for many years, are retained on 
half pay during the winter, and the house is closed. 
But old Tom is at work in the garden very early in 
the spring, carrying out Mr. Wendling’s explicit in- 


rooms to survey the old furniture and paintings, and 
spend a day among the treasures of the library before 
he can realize the beauties of the old house. 

The life at Maplehnrst is as picturesque as in the 
stories of ‘Yhomas Nelson Page or Mary Johnston. 
Mr. Wendling spends the summer in study and in 
farming. in the library everything suggests the 
studious man. On one shelf are fifty-two different 
“Lives” of Ohrist, all of which were carefully read 


RECEPTION HALL AT MAPLEHURST. 


befcre Mr. Wendling wrote his best-known 
lecture, “The Man of Galilee.’ On another 
shelf are sixteen “Lives” of Stonewall Jack- 
son, the most complete collection known. 

The same thoroughness which characterizes 
Mr. Wendling’s work as a student is evidenced 
in every flower bed and garden plot of Maple- 
hurst. In his garden are nineteen varieties 
of roses, so selected and cultivated that he has 
the choicest blooms at Maplehurst earlier and 
later than can be found on any other estate 
in the valley. He has eighteen varieties of 
grapes, almost as many of pears, peaches, and 
apples. 

The affairs at Maplehurst move with such 
method and precision as might be employed 
in a great industrial establishment, instead of 
on a little plantation where a gentleman’s 


structions in regard to the different beds, vines, and 
trees. By the first of May the cook and maids have 
the house ready, and Mrs. Wendling comes out from 
Washington, where she has spent the winter, and is 
soon joined by her husband. The two married 
daughters and George R., Jr., who is a student at the 
University of Virginia, come in June. 

Neither deseripticn nor photograph can do justice 
to this beautiful old mansion. One must stroll the 
ample length of che wide veranda, stopping at nearly 
every step, te get a different view of the surrounding 
country, or wander through the great hall and large 


diversion is farming. Mr. Wendling has a 
record of every lecture he has delivered in twenty- 
five years—the date, city, and name of the corre- 

_ spondent. 

Not all of Mr. Wendling’s summer is spent in 
farming or study. There are happy days on the 
river, where he bas some fine boats. Like her hus- 
band, Mrs. Wendling is fond of fishing, and together 
they usually take the largest boat, which is provided 
with a canopy, a hammock, and an easy chair. While 
this craft is poled down the river by one of the ser- 
vanis, Mr. Wendling fishes, cooking his catch and 
preparing his coffee for their noonday meal. 
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It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Wendling has 
given up the fatigues of Chautauqua work, in order 
to spend the summer at home. Nor is it surprising 
that each October finds him more reluctant to begin 
hammering about from town to town, under contract 
to please several hundred people every night. More 
and more he is giving himself to literary pursuits and 
business affairs. His greatest lectures form a series 
in which is embodied the result of a life study of the 
problem of Modern Doubt. ‘These are being prepared 
for the press, and when published will constitute one 
of the most exheustive, yet popular, discussions cf 
these great subjects yet written. 

The rewards of Mr. Wendling’s public life hive 
been very gratifying. Those compensations, greater 
to the lecturer than his fees, still draw him to the 
platform, which it is hoped he may long continue to 
adorn. 

The greatest compensation which has come to Mr. 
Wendling, one by which every lyceum man must 
reckon his success, is this, that in many of the best 
courses of the country his lectures have come to be 
anticipated as a part of the moral and intel'ectual 
stimulus of the community. In Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, “Stunewall Jackson” has been delivered nine 
times. Atlanta, Nashville, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston—-indeed, most of the cities that 
support strong lecture courses—have booked the 
Wendling lectures from five to fifteen times. And 
now. after twenty-five years on the lecture platform, 
he has ihe busiest season of his long career. 

He continues to uphold the standard of the old 
lyceum as a forum for the discussion of the vital 
problems of life, and he will ever be remembered as 
having honored it by his life-long, able. dignified, 
and distinguished service.—I'rom Talent. 
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EXPERIENCES {N THE JUVENILE COURT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY HANNAH KENT SCHOFF, 
President National Congress of Mothers. 


THE SITUATION IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1900. 


There were five hundred children ranging from 
six to sixteen years in the Philadelphia county 
prison in 1900, There were from two to three hun- 
dred children every month passing through the 
station-houses of the city, standing in critical need 
-of intelligent direction and guidance, yet receiving 
nothing. There were children in every county prison 
throughout Pennsylvania, committed for trifling 
offenses, and subjected to influences that could not 
fail to confirm evil habits. There were over eight 
hundred children in each reformatory, and no dis- 
tinction was made as to the children committed 
there. Waifs, homeless little ones, children accuzed 
of serious crimes were indiscriminately sent to the 
same institution. It was made easy to send them 
there. The state put a premium on parental irre- 
sponsibility and welcomed all who wished to receive 
education and support at the expense of the state. 
Any magistrate could commit a child to a re- 
formatory on the parent’s statement of incorrigibil- 
ity, and no effort seems to have been made to prove 
the parent's statement. The child’s side of the cas> 
was never heard. The result was that stepfathers 
and stepmothers, desiring to be freed from care of 
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children, took this method of throwing on the state 
the duty that belonged to them, and more than half 
the children in the House of Refuge were there be- 
cause of complaints of parents, usually stepfather, 
or stepmother. The stigma of a reformatory was 
thus put unjustly on hundreds of children, and the 
state was subjected to an expense that was totally 
unwarranted. It was to the advantage of the insti- 
tutions to receive small children, because these could 
show larger percentage of reform. The cottage sys- 
tem was used, yet with fifty or sixty children in each 
house, and thirty sleeping in one room, there could 
be little of family life. The houses of refuge pro- 
vided excellent educational opportunities, indus- 
trialiy as well as academically. They provided good 
food, physical training, and fresh air in abundance, 
but the association of hundreds of boys committed 
for everv kind of crime, massed together indiscrim- 
inately, except for size and age, made them places 
where, even with the moral stimulus provided by 
those in charge the inevitable result to all was a 
familiarity with crime of every sort. 

A sifting process was needed. No sensible mother, 
as a means of uplifting her boy, would condemn him 
to the exclusive association of bad boys, because he 
had committed a fault, yet this was the method the 
state pursued in dealing with its childish offenders. 
The reformatory, which should always be a last re- 
sort, never io be used until all other methods have 
proved futile, was in Pennsylvania the only p'ace 
to send children, except the prisons, and some of the 
best judges sent children to prison, because they 
were isclated there, instead of being associated with 
othe: offenders. Their trial was in the criminal 
court, and in the cages for criminals the boys and 
girls awaited their turn, listening to things too vile 
to mention, and receiving lessons in evil never to be 
forgotten. Crowded lists to he gotten through. No 
one to give the busy judge any information that 
would help him to decide wisely as to the case. Such 
were the conditions in Pennsylvania in 1900. Prr- 
ing children standing at the bar of justice with their 
eternal future hanging in the balance! Ohildren 
with infinite possibilities for good or for evil, victims 
of environment, neglect, or bad homes; yet each one 
a child of the God who said, “It is not the will of 
your Father in Heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish.” Society ignored them. The 
churches, giving millions to missions, yet blind, un- 
conscious of the need at their verv door! No mother 
thought for those little ones! Only the cold, legal 
procedure of the criminal court!—Reprinted from 
Charities. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES PER ANNUM— FIRST 
SEVEN GRADES. 


Maximum 


City. Minimum. 
PHILADELPBDIA, approx. ...... 470.09 new 870.00 
SAN FRANCISCO ............. 500.00 830.00 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ......... 450.00 825.00 


S. H. C., Massachnsetts: The Journal is as valuable 
as gold. 
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(XV.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


BEET SUGAR. 


The United States must be fond of sweets,’for it 
consumes annually just about one-fourth of the 
world’s supply of sugar. In 1902, sixty-eight pounds 
for every man, woman, and child in the land were 
necessary to meet iis demand. 

Counting the sugar production of Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines as domestic, and adding 
this to what is produced in the United States proper, 
ninety million dollars ($90,000,000) worth more is 
needed to supply our yearly wants. 

A generation ago, the great bulk of the world’s 
sugar output was from the sugar-cane. But at pres- 
ent nearly two-thirds of the sugar produced is from 
the sugar-beet. And the beet is steadily forging 
ahead of the cane in furnishing the world’s supply. 

Europe is in advance of all the continents in the 
cultivation of the sugar-beet. Germany leads her 
sister nations in this industry. France-comes next, 
then Austria, then Russia. Until quite recently 
what was virtually a bonus was given the beet 
farmers of Europe, but this has since been removed. 

For some reason or other, the United States has 
been reluctant to enter upon beet culture. A very 
plausible explanation is that it is so much easicr to 
raise grain than beets. To raise beets profitably 
necessitates considerable labor. ‘The chief and most 
taxing labor is in thinning and weeding the young 
plants, which has to be done on one’s knees, and by 
one’s hands. This is a form of agricultural effort to 
which the average American farmer could not easi'y 
adjust himself. He cam ride on plow and harrow; on 
cultivator, seed-drill, and reaper; but to kneel down 
day by day to thin and weed beets was too much like 
hard ‘work. 

And then the farmer who ventured on raising 
beets found a strong, though utterly unjustifiable 
prejudice against beet-sugar, as if it were quite in- 
ferior to sugar from the cane. This prejudice was 
closely akin to that indulged by Americans against 
rice without a polish. The chemist, however, has 
largely driven this prejudice to cover, by proving 
that the most nutritious portions of the rice grains 
were lost in the polishing process. And the chemist 
has also come to the rescue of the despised beet, by 
showing conclusively that beet-sugar and cane-sugar 
are eyually sugar. So now the days when beet-sugar 
producers had to sell their output for ten cents or 
so a hundred less than the cane-sugar producers are 
happily in the past, and the saccharine value of the 
beet is being more fairly estimated. 

As recently as sixteen years ago (1888), the year’s 
production of beet-sugat in the United States: was 
less than one thousand tons. But for the fiscal year 
1901-2, our factories produced about one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand tons of beet-sugar. While 
this amount was but a trivial part of the total sugar 
we consumed, yet it was an immense advance in pro- 
duction in fifteen years. It was an increase of nearly 
two hundred per cent., which was much greater than 
the increase in the production of cane-sugar. 

Experiments in beet-culture have proven that the 


United States has a natural beet belt, extending from 
the Hudson river valley in New York, through 
Southern Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Colo- 
rade, and Utah, on to California. 

Of the states east of the Mississippi, Michigan 
alone has made substantial progress in beet culture. 
In 1900, she had 66,900 acres planted to beets, and 
thirteen sugar factories. Thirty-four thousand men 
and 6,000 horses were employed in the beet fields 
and factories, and the pay roll for this force was 
$2,200,000. A ton of Michigan beets would, yield. 
210 pounds of refined sugar. 

But it is in the Trans-Mississippi region that the 
greatest strides in beet culture have “been taken. 
There is something in the weeks of autumnal sun- 
shine peculiar to that section that fills the beet with 
saccharine matter, and so greatly augmenits its value 
as an industrial product. It is in this section that 
the Havermeyer and the Oxnard interests have made 
their largest investments in factories, and have se- 
cured the largest co-operation of the farmers. 

Tt is a most interesting industrial fact that the 
arid section in and east of the Rockies is peculiarly 
adapted to beet culture, when irrigated. There is 
something in the soil of what was once styled “The 
Great American Desert,” that is highly favorable to 
the growth and sweetness of the beet. Irrigation has 
been extensively resorted to already, hundreds of 
miles of main and lateral canals already dug, and the 
results have been successful beyond expectation. In 
fact, there is said to be a decided advantage in irri- 
gated beet fields over those dependent on natural rain 
fall. In the latter case, the rains may not come at 
the right time, and may come at decidedly the wrong 
time. Tut in the former case, the water can be sup- 
plied to the plants at just the right time, and in the 
right measure. So the arid or semi-humid sections 
of the great west may come, through irrigation, to 
be ‘the largest producers of beet-sugar in the country. 

For instance, in Colorado the beet-sugar industry 
is rapidly forging its way to the front. The hay-crop 
and gold-mining are the onty two industries of the 
state of greater commercial value than beet-sugar. 
There are nine great factories in Colorado, one of 
which is the largest in the country, handling 1,200 
tons of beets a day. At Sugar City, there is a fac- 
tory with a daily capacity of 500 tons, and 4,000 
acres of beets in the vicinity supply its demands. 

At Rockyford, where such success has been mada 
in raising cantaloupes, there is a factory with 13,000 
acres of beet fields contiguous to it, and that has paid 
to the farmers more than $600,000 in one season. 
One Japanese farmer the past season had 300 acrea 
in beets, that averaged fifteen tons to the acre, for 
which he was paid $5 a ton, ora gross income of 
$22,500, or $75 an acre. This is a much larger re- 
turn than comes from a grain farm; though the work 
to secure it is much more costly. . 

Connected with this Rockyford factory is an irri- 
gating system that eclipses anything of its kind in 
the country. It has 14,000 acres of reservoirs, 350 
miles of main canals, and 750 miles of laterals, that 
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ean serve 120,000 acres, and these irrigated lands sell 
for from $40 to $180, according to location. 

It will readily appear from the facts already 
stated that the beet-sugar industry of the United 
States, while but an infant yet in point of years, is 
a very promising infant; and in time may come to be 
a giant. For years it was diflicult to induce capital- 
ists to invest in it, but to-day heavy investments are 
being made, and with entire confidence in its future. 
The labor problem connected with it, which was 
quite serious at first, is being safely solved. The fac- 
tories run only for three to four months of the year, 
and what to do with the operatives for the balance of 
the year was the problem. But they can find re- 
munerative employment on the farms during the 
planting and maturing periods, and then return to 
the factories to take care of the product. The tran- 
sient labor forces of a few years since are rapidly 
giving way to permanence of employment, and ham- 
lets and towns are springing up all over the beet belt. 
The Mexican and Indian transient is being gradually 
crowded out of the beet field by the more steady 
American laborer. 


SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS.—(IV.) 

[Report of the committee on English, signed by 
Thomas Bailey Lovell, chairman, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Professor James Morgan Hart, Cornell University; Pro- 
fessor Brainerd Kellogg, Polytechnic, Brooklyn.] 
fSelections from the Report. No changes, but omissions. 


THIRD YEAR ENGLISH. 


Required texts: Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lynette,” 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” “The Passing of Arthur,” 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner” for first half year. 
For second half year, the-required texts are Milton’s 
Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Comus,” -“Tiycidas,” 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” 

The contents of this course are (1) literature, (2) 
narration, description, exposition. 

The Arthurian legend should be studied until a 
background is formed for the intelligent study of 
Tennyson’s poems; then they should be read aloud in 
class carefully, with due reference to expression. 
The diction and allusions should be mastered suffi- 
ciently to make the thought of each sentence clear in 
the student’s mind. Notes and reference books 
should be freely used with this aim in view. Selec- 
tions from all three poems should be memorized. 

“Silas Marner” should be made the basis for char- 
acter study. Selected portions of the book should be 
read in class, the remainder studied at home; atten- 
tion should be given to the structure of the plot, and 
the relation between character and conduct should be 
borne in mind. 

“T/Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” should be read 
aloud in class and the students taught to bring out 
the full beauty of rhythm and rhyme, on which the 
poetic charm so much depends. Then the poems 
should be studied carefully word by word, with copi- 
ous use of notes and of reference books, the aim 
being to understand and to interpret the author’s 
thought. The use of rhetorical figures should re- 
ceive attention. Resemblances and contrasts in the 
two poems should have deliberate study. Most, if 
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not all, of each poem should be learned. Read aloud 
and study in class, line by line, a portion of “Comus” 
each day until the poem is completed. Make free use 
of notes and reference books as aids to understand- 
ing the poet’s meaning. Point out the characteristics 
of poetic diction and study in some detail the posi- 
tion of the “mask” in English literature. Let the 
students memorize selected passages. “Lycidas” 
ought to be read aloud in class slowly and deliber- 
ately. The dictionary should be consulted fre- 
quently and soinetimes almost every word should re- 
ceive careful thought and study. After the poem has 
been carefully studied let it be read aloud in class 
several times with proper attention to oral expres- 
sion. The studenis should memorize selected pas- 
sages. 

In the study of “Macbeth,” attention should be 
directed to the unity of action as well as to the unity 
of thought. The entire play should be read a!oud 
in class, and the function of each act—nay, of each 
scene—in the structure of the plot should be care- 
fully analyzed. The use of the supernatural should 
be studied, and all difficult or unusual words and all 
allusions should he carefully explained. The char- 
acter study begun earlier in’ the course shou!d be 
continued, and character results or consequences 
should be noted. Macheth and Lady Macbeth -afford 
excellent examples for a study in character contrast. 

Selected passages should be memorized. 

Two periods 2 week should be given to cons'ruc- 
tive composition relating to the problems of narra- 
tion and description and exposition, according to 
suggestions above. 


FOURTH YEAR ENGLISH. 


Required texts: Macaulay’s “Life of Johnson,” 
Burke’s “Speech on Oonciliation with America,” and 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” 

A general review of the required texts in English 
reading may be made this year. 

Like his “Hssay on Addison,” Macaulay’s “Life of 
Johnson” should be read aloud in class. Careful 
study in diction, sentence-structure, and espec'ally in 
paragraph structure should be made and an outline — 
of the entire essay should be preserved in the stu- 
dents’ note-books. The qualities of Macaulay’s style 
should receive thoughtful consideration. It is im- 
portant to possess considerable knowledge of English 
History in order to appreciate Macaulay’s Essays or 
Burke’s Speech. 

Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with America” is 
to be mastered as the presentation of a great political 
conflict momentous in its consequences. To this end 
it should be read aloud carefully and with adequate 
expression. It should be studied slowly enough to 
enable the students to grasp the connection of 
thought and to work out the paragraph structure. 
After the oration is read, an outline should be made 
by the students and placed in their note-books. 
Selected portions should be memorized. 

The difference hetween comedy and tragedy 
should be made clear to the student. The student 
should be made to study and write concerning the 
events, influences, etc., that might have preceded the 
first act to produce such consequences as are dis- 
covered in “Julius Caesar.” 
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JOURNAL 
FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
a “Do all things well. 
Quickly. 
Quietly. 
In Order.” 
THE RECITATION. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, BRADDOCK, PA. 

The recitation is important because it inspires the 
pupil with a love of learning. It is largely during its 
progress that the child lights the torches of its in- 
spiration with the sacred fire that always burns on 
the true teacher’s altar. Life begets life, interest 
fires interest, inspiration springs from inspiration. 
The flashing eye, the glowing heart, the beaming 
countenance, the bristling thought, the bufning 
word, and the all-consuming love of truth in a great 
teacher, await only the opportunity of the recitation 
to arouse the dormant energies, to awaken the slum- 
bering faculties, to call into active exercise all the 
powers, to enkindle a love of learning, and to fire 
with zeal and enthusiasm every member of a class. 

PROBLEMS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES.—(I ) 
BY THE EDITOR, 


Problems are easily solved by those who have a 
genius for it, but with many children a problem 
dazes them. It is wicked to hurl a problem at such 
a child. 

All through the primary and grammar grades 
children should be familiarized with problems. They 
should fornt the habit of looking at the statement of 
a problem, and of going from one step to another 


naturally. It is perfectly simple whem one has the 
habit fixed. 


PROBLEM I. 


Six girls have 63 paper dolls. 

Laura has 1-9. 

Lilly has 3-7 of remainder. _ 

Lillian has 3-8 of remainder. 

Lucia has 2-5 of remainder. 

Lucy has 2-3 of remainder. 

Lydia has the rest. 

1. How many has Laura? 2. Lilly? 3. Lillian? 
4. Lucia? 5. Imcy? 6. Lydia? 


PROBLEM II. 


Six boys have 84 jackstones. 

Owen has 1-7. 

Orin has 1-8 of the remainder. 

Oliver has 1-7 of the remainder. 

Oscar has 3-8 of the remainder. 

Osmond has 3-7 of the remainder. 

1. How many has Orlando? 2. How many has 
Owen? 3. Orin? 4. Oliver? 5. Oscar? 6. 
Osmond ? 


PROBLEM III. 


Walter had 56 cents. 

Warren had 7-8 as much as Walter. 

Wesley had 6-7 as much as Warren. 

Walker had 5-7 as much as Wesley. 

Wallace had 16 2-3 per cent. as much as Wesley. 
William had 12 1-2 per cent. as much as Walter. 
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Waitman had 37 1-2 per cent. as much as Walter. 
1. How much hed Warren? 2. Wesley? 3. 
Walker? 4. Wallace? 5. William? 6. Waeitman? ~ 


PROBLEM IV. 

Faith had $16. 

Faith gave Fannie 62 1-2 per cent. of it. 

Frances was given .1 of Fannie’s. 

Flora was given 33 1-3 per cent. of Faith’s, and 
33 1-3 per cent. of Fannie’s. 

Florence was given 50 per cent. of Faith’s, and 50 
per cent. of Fannie’s, and 20 per cent. of Flora’s. 

1. How much did Faith have left after she gave a 
part to Fannie? 2, After giving some to Flora? 3. 
After giving some to Florence? 

4. How much did Fannie have after giving some 
to Frances? 

5. After giving some to Flora? 

6. After giving some to Florence? 

?. How much did Flora get from Faith and 
Frances? 

8. How much after she gave some to Florence? 

9. How much did Florence have? 


CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES.—(IL.) 


BY RAE MC CAIN. 
THE EARLY ARYAN AGE, 


For centuries the Aryan race has been foremost in 
the advance of civilization. Their later achieve- 
ments have been recorded in histories without num- 
ber, and it is comparatively easy to trace back to the 
time when they came from the Hindu Koosh moun- 
tains. How they lived and what they did there is 
not so easy to ascertain. Max Muller gave a great 
deal of labor to the study of this time, and from 
chance references in the Vedas, the sacred books of 
their descendants, and from analogies in word forma- 
tion, he constructed an account of their customs. 
Others heve carried on the work, until now our 
knowledge of these people is supposed to be as cor- 
rect as that concerning the recent history of our 
country. 

In appearance these Aryas, as they called them- 
selves, were tall and fair. They had advanced be- 
yond the nomadic stage of existence, and were very 
proud of their log homes. Certainly, if desirability 
be measured by difficulty of attainment, no mil- 
lionaire’s palace of to-day is half so valuable. These 
people were always willing to aid one another in con- 
structing a new house. If an Arya’s habitation were 
destroved, he summoned all his relatives from far and 
near to aid in its re-erection. Trees must be felled. 
This is not difficult when the saws of to-day are used, 
but their rude instruments were easily bent by the 
rough bark of a tree. To aid in eutting down timber 
they struck sparks from two dry sticks and burned 
as deeply as possible. Finally, when enough trees 
were felled, they were dragged to the spot for the 
house. Log was piled upon log until the walls were 
high enough for a man to stand upright beneath the 
roof, which was formed of logs and branches laid 
across. The only opening was a door at the front. 
Here in one small room the entire family lived, ate, 
and slept. 

Their occupations, though simple, were numerous, 
and great improvement in their buildings resulted 
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from their interest in pottery. They fashioned many 
household utensils from clay, shaping them roughly, 
and then baking them. The hardness of these sug- 
gested to one enterprising man that this material 
would make a more durable roof than wood. Baked 
in thin cakes it answered admirably. Still another 
discovered what firm walls it would make, far more 
solid than the logs with their mud-filled chinks, or 
even than closely-piled stones, which were beginning 
to supplant the earlier dwellings. 

Were the people who lived in these huts idle? By 
no means. The children had no lessons to learn 
from books, but in early childhood each began his 
share of the common labor. They had herds of 
cattle which must be taken out on the hillsides to 
feed. They must be milked and butter must be 
made. All of this labor was performed by the girls 
and small boys. Their cattle were their greatest 
treasure. In place of saying a man was worth so 
many dollars his friends said he was worth so many 
cattle. In amy operation of buying and selling the 
cattle were the medium by means of which any de- 
sirable article was acquired. 

They depended upon agriculture for most of their 
subsistence, and fashioned rude ploughs from sticks 


to aid them in breaking the ground, where barley, 


wheat, and beans were later to appear. Although 
they had a few horses, they used oxen for all farm 
labor. They needed their cows to furnish clothing 
also, for during the winter they wore tunics and caps 
of leather. When warmer weather came these were 
discarded for garments of woven wool, prepared 
from the fleece of the sheep by the women, who 
combed, spun, wove, and made the garments. 

The only conveyance known to them was the cart. 
A log hollowed through the centre served for wheels. 
An axle was drawn through the cavity and upon this 
was poised the seat, which was kept upright by hav- 
ing the long tongue fastened to it. 

Such was the ordinary life of the people. Little 
more is known of them save their daily religious de- 
votions. The whole family gathered in front of the 
house each morning. The father, by rubbing two 
sticks together, made a fire. As the sun rose the 
blaze was coaxed to still brighter burning by pouring 
upon it the juice of the soma plant and cocoa butier. 
He said: “O Agni, great benefactor, shine wpon us 
to-day, gladden our hearts to do thy will.” Each day 
the same service was gone through, the head of the 
family being the officiating priest. At first they wor- 
shipped one god supreme over all things, but gradu- 
ally his attributes were confused and given separate 
names. [ventually they prayed to many divinities, 
among others to Indra, god of rain. No day in the 
week was set apart for religious rites, but observance 
of one’s duty to the Almighity was a part of oath 

day’s existence. 

Life was simple and duty plain to these ‘itn 


upon the mountain sides. Government was almost 
unknown, and when any difficulty arose it was de- 
cided by the oldest or most respected man in the com- 
munity. 

Although this life seems bare and plain, there were 
enemies who grudged them even what they had. In 
the fertile valleys near them dwelt the Dasyus. 
They had always been hostile, and as time passed by 
they pressed more and more violently upon their 
neighbors. Then, too, the Mongolian tribes upon 
the north were threatening to pour over the moun- 
tain barriers in hordes. The very elements leagued 
against the Aryas. For seasons rain failed. Then 
one winter torrents poured down the ravines, 
Homes were washed away, cattle lost, and many men 
perished. Life ‘here was impossible. 

Great strides had been made toward civilization 
but, if they cared to live, they must depart. The 
entire people made ready to go from the land of their 
fathers. Down through the realms of the Dasyus 
they passed in their steady march to found a new 
civilization. They did not keep together, some 
turned to the east and some to the west. Many went 
to Persia, where the fertile fields and soft breezes 
promised a life of ease. That was not the object of 
their search. They were sturdy mountain folk and 
toiled and advanced steadily toward a higher culture. 
Through generations they lived in the southern land, 
but never forgot their old homes and prayed always 
for the hundred winters of the mountains. 

Aryan Fairy Tales:— 

“Cinderella.” 

“Tittle Red Riding Hood.” 

“Sleeping Beauty.” 

“Jack, the Giant-Killer.” 

“Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

Borrowed from other periods:— 

“Pygmalion.” 

“Pandora.” 

“King Midas.” 

“Minerva and Arachne.” 

“Hercules’ Labors.” 

“Daedalus and Icarus.” 

“Narcissus.” 

“Proserpina.” 

“Perseus.” 

Pictures:— 

“Tittle Red Riding Hood,” Ferrier. 

“Robin Red Breast,” Munier. 

“Cinderella,” Hiddeman. 

“Little Red Riding Hood,” Hiddeman. 

“Pied Piper of Hamelin,” Kaulbach. 

“Moon Fairy,” Kaulbach. 

“Tom Thumb,” Lobrechon. 

“Daedalus and Icarus,” Vien. 

“A Fairy,” Jules Nagrez. 

“The Elder Sister,” Bouguereau. f 

“A Helping Hand,” Renouf. 


All school work should be planned to lead to advanced study and 


never to a blind alley.— mss. Elia Flagg Young, Chicago. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.— (I.) 

Massachusetts is the seventh state in the Union 
in population—2,800,000. The states with more 
population are New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Missouri, and Texas. There are forty-two 
smaller states and territories. 

She is fifth in area—8,315 square miles; Con- 
necticut, Delaware, New Jersey, and Rhode Island 
are smaller. There are forty-four larger states and 
territories. 

Nature has done little for Massachusetts geo- 
graphically. The greatest gift is Boston harbor. It 
is, next to New York, the best port on the Atlantic 
coast, and her wharfage and dockage are equal to 
those of New York. 

Boston is the third largest city in the New World 
if we estimate her size by the population within an 
hour’s ride, or fifty miles. 

Massachusetts has no raw material except granite, 
and there is but one important quarry, at Quincy, 
though there is a fairly good quarry at Milford. 

Massachusetts has no fuel,—no wood, no coal, no 
oil, no gas. This is a serious obstacle to a state with 
a very large population for her area. It must be 
remembered that there are forty-four larger states 
in area and but six with a larger population, and she 
has to go 500 miles for all of her coal. 

She has no food stuffs,—no cereals such as corn, 
wheat, and oats; no sugar or rice; no beef, mutton, 
or pork; no fruits. She has to go 1,000 miles for her 
food. This also is a great obstacle for so thickly set- 
tled a state. 

She has no iron, copper, or zinc; no lead or tin; no 
silver or gold. 

She has no lumber for building, no bark for tan- 
ning, no woo] or cotton, no hides or flax. All this 
is a great hindrance for a manufacturing state, for 
she has to go on the average 1,500 miles for every- 
thing to use in her mills and factories. Her water 


power is but one-fifth of the power she needs, so that. 


she goes 500 miles for five-sixths of the power for 
her factpries and mills. 

But without raw material for her factories, without 
power, without fuel, without food for her people, she 
is the leading manufacturing state in the Union, 
when the value and quality of her products is con- 
cerned. 

She pays higher wages than any other equal popu- 
lation on equal territory on the globe. She was the 
first commonwealth in the world to prevent children 
working in mills and factories. 

The first to provide for the compulsory education 
of childrén; to limit the hours of labor for women 
and children. 

She not only pays the highest wages, but her 
working people have the best homes, the best build- 
ings in which to work, the best roads, the best 
public parks. 

Massachusetts had the first permanent public free 
school system. In 1642 she passed a law providing 
tor free schools. She had the first college—Harvard 
was founded in 1636, ! 


Massachusetts is a state of cities. She has one 
of more than half a million people; three with more 
than 100,000; five with more than 90,000; ten with 
more than 60,000: twelve with more than 50,000; 
seventeen with more than 30,000; twenty-three with 
more than 25,000. There is no other state that ap- 
proaches Massachusetts in the record of her cities, 
though Illinois has seven times her area, New York 
has six times, and the other populous states are each 
more than five times as large. 

She has no navigable river, although the Merri- 
mac and the Taunton are used by small boats for a 
short distance. 

There are many small but important hanbors. 
Gloucester is the most important harbor for cod-fish- 
ing boats to sail from in the United States. 
Provincetown and the small ports on the inside of 
Cape Cod are the most important for mackerel fish- 
ing. New Bedford has been the most famous 
American port for whale fisheries in the past. 

The Connecticut valley is the loveliest for its 
length in the whole country. It also has many im- 
portant cities and towns, Springfield, Chicopee, 
Holyoke, Northampton, and Greenfield. It also has 
several colleges, Amherst, State Agricultural, Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke, Mt. Hermon, Northfield, and Williston 
Seminary. 

The Merrimac has upon its banks more indus- 
trial establishments judged by the number of persons 
employed than any other river in the United States. 
In Massachusetts alone are Lowell, Lawrence, 
Haverhill, Merrimac, Amesbury, and Newburyport, 
while in New Hampshire are Nashua, Manchester, 
Concord, Laconia, Franklin, and ‘Tilton. 

Massachusetts has many points of historic and 
literary interest. Plymouth is famous as the landing 
place for the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Dorchester Heights is the place which the Britons 
were forced to evacuate on March 17, 1776. 

Bunker Hill, from the famous battle of June 17, 
1775. 

Lexington, where the first blood of the Revolution 
was shed, April 19, 1775. 

Concord, where was fired “the shot heard round 
the world,” and noted, also, as the residence of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry D. Thoreau, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, A. Bronson Alcott, Louise M. Aleott, William 
T. Harris, George F. Hoar, and many other promi- 
nent persons. 

Salem, of witchcraft fame. 

Deerfield and Hadley for the terrorsof Indian 
wars. 

Medford, and the route of Paul Revere’s famous 
midnight ride of the night of April 18, 1775; for 
the Craddock house, probably the oldest building in 
the United States, and the Royall mansion, famous 
from Revolutionary days. 

Natick, the seene of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Old Town Folks.” 

Sudbury, the seenes of Longfellow’s “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.” - \ 

ree [Continued en page 46.) 
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Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, January 12, 1905. 
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American [Iastitute of Instruction, Portland, 
Maine, July 10-13. 


The world’s hero to-day is General A. M. Stoessel, 
late of Port Arthur. 


It is absurd for school property to stand idle for 
more than a fourth of the year. 


Dr. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University in the 
Twentieth Century lectures is doing the best work 
on record. 


The final arrengements have been made for the 
meeting of the N. F. A. at Asbury Park, July 3-7, 


the railroad associations having announced the usual 
rates. 


The corn crop of the United States this year is 
about 2,450,000,000 bushels, which will bring to the 
raiser the huge sum of $1,225,000,000. It is in- 
conceivable. 

Superintendent John Kennedy says the aim of the 
Batavia idea is to exterminate the three horrible 
fiends of the modern graded system: persecution, op- 
pression, retardation. 


Pittsburg is first of American cities in per capita 
wealth, first as an iron and steel centre, third in 
banking interests, tenth in census population, fifth 
as a Metropolitan centre. 


It is worth one’s while to classify the desirable 
and undesirable motives appealed to in school. The 
line of least resistance is not always the most desir- 
able to follow, if it is the most natural. 


Miss Alice Ross, a Brooklyn teacher, has married 
Frank Pardee, the much millionaired coal king of 
Hazelton, Pa. So they go. Beautiful women can- 
not teach schoo] without taking such chances, 
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It was Sir Robert Dallington who in the long ago 
wrote brilliantly against peace and prosperity he- 
cause when war came there was so much more in 
store for the feeding of the fever. Pity the man who 
can never enjoy peace because of thoughts of war, 
and yet he is as sane as any other pessimist who sees 
something bad lurking behind everything good. 

Any impulse that is merely in the fringe of con- 
sciousness is most encouraging if it is a growing con- 
viction, but most discouraging if it represents a 
waning conviction. So long as moral ideals have a 
magnetic charm there is hope, but when they are 
being dissipated by unworthy motives and inspira- 
tions it is time to make a rally of all good influences. 


VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS FOR 1904, 

The St. Louis Volume of Proceedings is one of 
the most valuable of the series. There are one thou- 
sand pages, aside from the “Year Book,” which is 
twice as large as ever before. The report of the 
Atlanta meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence occupies thirty pages. Fach year the papers are 
more heroreally edited, adding materially to the value 
of the book. The distinguishing feature of the 
volume is the background of the Exposition, which 
furnished text, material, or inspiration for several 
valuable papers. 


WHO SHOULD CONSTITUTE A COMMISSION ? 

In the appointment of an educational commission 
to report upon an improved system of school admin- 
istration, covering the number of members of the 
beard of education, the method of choosing or ap- 
peinting such a board, the duties, responsibilities, 
method of choice, and term of service of a superin- 
tendent, and other modified conditions, should such 
commission be wholly local, partly local, or wholly 
foreign? 

Should it contain teachers or school officials of 
the city? 

Shovld the members of such a commission receive 
pay for service thereon? The Journal of Education 
would like a general expression of opinion on these 
subjects as soon as may be. 


@ 


AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION. 


It is interesting sometimes to see how definite 
other lines of progress are. How pleasant it would 
be if the commissioner of education could state a 
year’s work, as the secretary of agriculture has for 
last year: Extensive co-operation with agricultural 
stations; the taking of preliminary steps to conduct 
feeding and breeding experiments; the war waged 
against the cotton boll weevil and against cattle 
mange; plans for education of engineers in road 
building; the production of a hardy orange, a hybrid 
of the Florida orange and the Japanese trifoliata; 
valuable research in successful shipping of fruit 
abroad; the value of nitrogen-fixing bacteria; suc- 
cessful introduction of plants suited to light rainfall 
areas: establishment of pure food standards; the ex- 
tension of agricultural education in primary and sec- 
ondary schools; the extension of instruction to our 
island possessions to enable them to supply the coun- 
try with $200,000,000 worth of domestic products, 
now imported from abroad, 
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FACTS BETTER THAN OPINIONS. 


“The percentage of illiteracy in Kansas, in popu- 
lation ten years and over, census of 1870, was 9.5 
per cent.; in 1880, 5.6 per cent.; in 1890, 4.0 per 
cent.; and in 1900, only 2.9 per cent.” 

“The percentage of illiteracy in the white popula- 
tion in Kansas, ten years of age and over, in 1870, 
was 6.9 per cent. ; in 1880, 3.7 per centt.; in 1890, 2.9 
per cent.: in 1900, 2.1.” 

“The percentage of white men of voting age in 
Kansas unable to read and write in 1870 was 5.9 per 
cent.; in 1880, 3.1; in 1890, 3.2; in 1900, 2.5.” 

“The percentage of illiteracy of all men of voting 
age in Kansas in 1900, white and colored, was only 
3.4 per cent.” 

“The percentage of illiteracy in the native 
(American) white population in Kansas in 1870 was 
6.5 per cent.; in 1880, 3.1; in 1890, 2.0; in 1900, 1.3.” 


A COUNTY LECTURE COURSE. 


M. E. Osborne, superintendent of Arenac counity, 
Michigan, is having a winter course of lectures, cov- 
ering the entire county. Several districts ‘unite, and 
the lectures are held in the most central schoolhouse, 
which is always filled to the limit. by the patrons, 
teachers, and pupils. A lecturer who went the 
rounds opening the course in eleven sections of the 
county, writes: “It is an inspiration to talk to the 
toil-stained men, home-drudging women, enthu- 
siastic teachers, and expectant pupils. The move- 
ment will bring joy and inspiration into many work- 
weary lives.” This is really an outgrowth of the 
Hesperia movement, and is largely indebted to D. E. 
McClure, as was the Hesperia movement. 


THE GIRLS’ SECRET SOCIETIES. 


It has been shown again and again that in foot- 
ball playing it is the immature, untrained, uncoached 
boy who gets killed or maimed, and secret society 
initiations are uswally fatal or have other serious con- 
sequences when in the hands of the untrained. Girls, 
especially high school girls, appear to be most liable 
to do a great wrong. A daily press. dispatch from 
Lafayette, Indiana, this December says:— 

“Miss Adaline Irwin is suffering from a severe 
attack of nervous prostration, and is not expected to 
recover, and six other girls are seriously ill as the 
result of being initiated into the Phi Kappa Theta 
Society, a local high school secret society. Accord- 
ing to the story of one of the victims, they were 
blindfolded, ice was passed up and down their bare 
backs, and at the same time a red-hot branding iron 
was applied to a piece of beefsteak. 

“A dish of angleworms was then shown them, and, 
after bving again blindfolded, hot macaroni, as fried 
worms, was forced into their mouths. This made 
several of the girls sick, but the tortures continued 
until all were prostrated. The school board has been 
asked by indignant parents to make an investiga- 
tion.” 

This is by no means an isolated case, 


thereon. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA REFORM. 


The Philadelphia teachers won a notable victory 
in the uplift of their salaries Jast year, and it was so 
skilfully done that one does not ‘wonder that they 
have set about modernizing the whole school system. 

tis as disagreeable a process as to transform mid- 
winter into spring, but when one sees the velvety 
lawns, blushing twigs, and blooming shrubs he real- 
izes that it pays. 

Too often the teachers have held back, as in the 
days of Horace Mann, but there is not a case of any 
account on record in which the teachers would go 
back to the midwinter condition after the frost is out 
of the ground. It is well, therefore, that in one case 
the teachers take the lead in the reform as in Phila- 
elphia, that they ask for the appointment of a com- 
mission to grapple with all phases of the question, 
that they study the best methods of administration 
in the progressive cities of the union, and report 


— 


MASTER AGNES G. GILFETHER. 


The election of Agnes G. Gilfether as master of 
the Shurtleff school, Boston, to sweceed Henry C. 
Hardon, by a vote of 17 to 1, and the refusal by a 
vote of 12 ta 6 to put sub-masters in the girls’ schools 
were two almost revolutionary votes. It goes with- 
out saying that Boston is conservative on the womaat 
question, and. the present board of education, 
theoretically, should be ultimately conservative on 
this question., Until quite recently Boston had never 
elected a woman master-—barring one by annexa- 
tien—and the election cf Emily A. Carpenter and 
later of Miss Sawtelle were through fire and water, 
so to speak, but now Miss G tilfether’ s election comes 
as a matter of choice, and the plan to put a man in 
as sub-master in all the yirls’ schools in order to have 
a man as an inheritor “of the mastership fails. It 
seems incredible in view of Boston’s past. 


CHICAGO TO THE FRONT. 


~ Five fathers have heen sent to jail in Cook county 
to work out fines because they allowed their children 
to run at large unon the streets instead of sending 
them to school, and seeing to it that they went to 
school. Not so many years ago such a punishment 
for such an offense would have been impossible. 
To-day the state recognizes that the parent’s duty 
to the child involves also a duty to society. His re- 
sponsibility for the proper safeguarding and educa- 
ticn of the boy is in reality a responsibility for the 
character and fitness of the future citizen. 

Jail sentences for failure to comply with the com- 
pulsory-education law may seem drastic penalties 
unless the parents thus punished can be proved to be 
guilty of wilfully and deliberately defying the law. 
At the same time students of social conditions prob-’ 
ably will agree that the penalties are justified by the 
vast importance to society of a strict observance of 
the statute in question. They teach the lesson of 
parental responsibility. Children cannot be held to 
account for their incapacity to understand and obey 
the law, ‘The duty of making them comply with it 
rests naturally and unavoidably with the parents, 
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We have often called attention to the fact that 
Chicago is the hope of the New World in many re- 
spects, and this is one of her great triumphs. So 
far as I know this is the first time that any city has 
so heroically faced the inevitable conclusion of the 
whole matter. Five fathers, in one day, sent to jail 
because they do not keep their children in school. 
Such heroism makes one glad that he knows Chicago, 
the grandest of all cities when it comes to the 
triumphs of the people as a whole, and for all their 
best interests. She will go on from conquering to 
conquer. 


> 


ANOTHER RECORD TO BE BROKEN. 


The Northern Indiana Association has been a 
leader among the leadérs for several years, but next 
April it will distance itself. Superintendent J. W. 
Carr of Anderson is the president, and he is a man 
accustomed to surprising people with the pace he 
sets. He will hold the meeting outside of Indiana, 
in Chicago in fact, and in The Auditorium! No 
other’ educational organization has ever ventured to 
assume that expense. It is probably the most ex- 
pensive hall ever oceupied by an educational gather- 
mg, not excepting the N. E. A. at Boston. Notwith- 
standing the size of the Northern Indiana Associa- 
tion meetings, it is improbable that even Mr. Carr 
wou'd have ventured wpon such an expense but for 
the assurance given that the Valparaiso normal 
school would furnish 1,000 members. Was there ever 
another instance in which any one school assumed 
such respensibilitv? Elsewhere it is considered a 
badge of honor for the teachers to attend as a body, 
but to have 1,000 students join an association an 
attend is certainly a new record. But then Brown 
and Kinsley are accustomed to large things. 

THE BATAVIA IDEA. 


John Kennedy, superintendent of Batavia, N. Y., 
for the past fourteen years, has in the past six years 
stirred the school life of the country more than any 
other man has in the same time in half a century. 
Superintendents from New England to the North- 
west have heen sent there at the expense of their 
cities to stay for several days and study the idea. In 
some cases thev have brought several principals with 
them at the expense of their cities. In one case, 
Ithaca, the entire corps, superintendent, principals, 
and teachers, went. As a result the idea has been 
adopted bodily in Ashtabula, Haverhill, Westerly, 
Titusville, and many other cities, and in part in New 
York city and many other places of great impor- 
tance. 

Tt isan “idea” and nota system. Thev are not 
ideal schools. necessarily, from the standpoint of 
methods, devices, or fads, but there is worked out 
one idea that promises to revolutionize the school 
spirit and work of the entire country. 

I shall soon write it up at length, but at this time 
the “idea” will be briefly stated. 

1. Too much time has heretofore been given to 
wholesale work through the recitation. 

2. Several children in every class have been sacri- 
ficed to the class notion. 

3. ‘The strain on the teacher has been too great. 


4, The idea heretofore has been that of a drover 
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trying to keep his drove in line bya crack of the whip. 

5. The Batavia idea has one-half of the time of 
the teacher ziven to watching the pupils in their 
studies, helping them whenever she is needed, and as 
muck as is needed. 

6. In a class of fifty or less, instead of two sec- 
tions, there is but one, and when they are studying 
the teacher is always free to help them. She is never 
doing anything else when they study. Nothing else 
is going on. a 

7. In a room of more than fifty there is an assist- 
ant, not a young. inexperienced girl trying to learn 
how, but one of the older teachers, a ready-to-retire 
teacher if there be onc in the corps, and she is always 
helping the children who are studying. It may be - 
that a word or two will start them right, or she may 
need io have them come up to her desk while she 
gives them specific and selected attention. 

8. She has her ear open to the recitations when 
anything gocs wrong, and she knows what pupils 
need attention, end in what they need it. 

Of the benefit to children and teacher something 
will be said later. 

N. E. A. NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

The Illinois Association virtually chose Dr. Felm- 
lev, president of the senior normal school of the 
state, as member of the nominating committee of the 
N. E. A. in 1905, and appointed a committee to take 
charge of the Illinois headquarters and look after 
all state interests at Asbury Park. This ig revolu- 
tionary. but natural. Conditions have materially 
changed in the grand old N. E. A. in its relation to 
the state organizations. The Journal of Education 
has always pleaded that the N. E. A. should be 
wholly and solely representative, but this was ard- 
ently opposed by mer highly influential, who could 
not, at that time, have been elected to anything 
locally. 

Out of courtesy to an exceptionally strong and un- 
prejudiced man, the active members of Illinois will, 
presumably, elect Dr. Felmlcy, and the state direx 
tor will undoubtedly abdicate in favor of the com- 
mittee for Illinois. This should not be done in a 
perfunctory manner, but so openly and prominently 
as te force action on the constitution. It must be 
universal action or it should not be accepted in this 
ease. New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and all 
other states must do it if Illinois does. This is revo- 
lutionary in its relation to the active members. 

If it is done it must, however, be safeguarded 
against a machine. The day of a machine has abso- 
lutely and forever passed in the N. E. A. and else- 
where. “The systern” has had its day, and it has 
been a glorious one, but it is to be no more. It has 
not needed an Ida Tarbell, a Tom Lawson, ora 
Beardsley to sound its knell in educational matters, 
because it was not called for. The cry of “anarch- 
ists” by the magnates will never frighten anybody 
again. It will simply be necessary to so safeguard 


the change in the constitution that the man elected 
by a state association must. personally attend the 
meeting of the committee, or his place must be filled 
by the active members as at present. It must be 
made impossible for keen manipulators to elect a 
highly worthy, safe, and sane man for the purpose of 
capturing his credentials later for machine use, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


No patriotic Japanese will ever forget New Year’s day 
of 1905. There was good reason for the wild demonstra- 
tions of joy at Tokio over the fall of Port Arthur. It is 
not only that the position is of great strategic value, the 
Gibraltar of the Far Past, commanding the peninsula of 
Liaotung and with it the entrance into Manchuria, but 
that more than anything else it was at omce the cause 
and the goal of the war. Japan never has forgotten how 
causelessly she was elbowed out of Port Arthur and the 
peninsula by the insistence of Russia, and by the com- 
bined pressure of Russia, France, and Germany, after she 
head taken it as one of the fruits of her victory over 
China, nor how Russia, after pretending that the holding 
of the peninsula by a foreign power was a menace to the 
general peace, proceeded herself to occupy it through a 
secret understanding with China. Japan has ever since 
regarded it as her manifest destiny to re-possess herself 
of the port and the peninsula; and New Year’s day, after 
iong struggle and tremendous sacrifice, witnessed the 
achievement of that ambition. 


Under the terms of surrender, the Russians were re- 
quired to give up all forts, ships, war material, and other 
property of the Russian government in its existing condi- 
tion. But before the negotiations were completed, they 
destroyed all that was left afloat of their fleet in the har- 
bor, except a few torpedo boat destroyers which escaped 
by night to Cheefoo. All Russian soldiers, volunteers, 
marines, and government officials were made prisoners, 
but with great magnanimity the Russian officers were 
allowed to return to Russia, each under written parole 
not to take up arms against Japan or to take any action 
detrimental to her interests during the progress of the 
war. 

* * * 

Now that Port Arthur has fallen, the scene of chief in- 
terest shifts to the Indian Ocean, where a collision is at 
any time possible between Admiral Togo’s squadron and 
the chips of the Russian Baltic fleet. On January 3 de- 
epatches from Tamatave, on the island of Madagascar, 
reported that the lighter section of the Russian fleet, 
which sailed through the Suez canal and the Red Sea, 
had anchored in Passandava bay, in the northwestern 
part of the island; and that the other division, including 
most of the battleships, which had gone around the Cape 
of Good Hope, was at Antongil bay, on the east coast. 
So the Russian admirals kept their rendezvous, as was 
expected, in French waters, and with the evident conni- 
vance of the French government, which thereby estab- 
lished a dangerous precedent which it may yet have oc- 
casion to regret. 

* * 

On the same day, Japanese cruisers were reported off 
Java, and Japanese torpedo-boat destroyers north of 
Borneo; while Dutch warships, which have probably 
been detailed to prevent any improper use of Dutch ports 
or waters by either combatant, were cruising off the west- 
ern shores of the archipelago. The Japanese ships are 
where they command the passage through the Sunda 
strait, which is the direct route from Japan into the 
Indian Ocean. If the rest of Admiral Togo’s squadron 
follows them, the decisive struggle between the two 
fleets is likely to take place far from the Japanese 
islands, the Japanese ships as hitherto taking the aggres- 
sive. Reckoned by men and guns and ships the opposing 
armadas are not far from equal, but the Japanese have a 
great advantage in the quality and experience of the men 
behind the guns, If the Russians accept the challenge to 
battle and are worsted, the disaster will be overwhelm- 
ing,and final. 

* * 


- There is promise of an extremely disagreeable scandal 


.Senator Mitchell anid Representative Hermann by the 
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in the disclosure of extensive land frauds in Oregon, the 
first result of which is the indictment of United States 


federal grand jury. The charge, in substance, is that 
Senator Mitchell was paid a bribe to use his influence 
with Mr. Hermann, who was at the time commissioner 
of the General Land office at Washington, to expedite 
certain land claims which he knew to be illegal; and 
that Hermann ordered the claims expedited, notwith- 
standing evidence of their fraudulent character. The 
charges are vehemently denied by Senator Mitchell and 
Mr. Hermann, who are entitled, of course, to the usual 
presumption of innocence until proven guilty; but the 
prosecution makes a very painful impression, following 
so soon after the case against Senator Burton of Kansas. 
* * 

The Chicago Tribune, which for years has kept a 
record of cases of lynch law in the United States, reports 
a total for 1904 which shows an improvement upon re- 
cent years. ‘Nhe figures are, however, discreditable 
enough,—eighty-seven lynchings for the year, or one, on 
the average, for every four days. Only five of the 
lynchings were outside of the southern states. Miss- 
issippi leads in the list with eighteen lynchings, and 
Georgia and Arkansas follow close with seventeen each. 
The victims of the mobs were all negroes. To those 
who are in the habit of defending lynch law on the 
ground that it is necessary to the protection of woman- 
hood may be commended the fact that in only twenty in- 
stances, or twenty-three per cent. of the whole number, 
were the victims of mob violence charged with assaults 
upon women. Of the other offences for the punishment 
of which lynch law was invoxed some were extremely 
trivial. There were only forty-eight legal executions in 
the South.. 


(Continued on page 53.) 
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{Continued from page 


Somerville, Prospect hill, from which the Stars 
and Stripes were first unfurled by the army. 

Cambridge, with the old elm under which Wash-. 
ington took command of the army; the Craigie 
house, which was the headquarters of Washington 
and the home of Henry W. Longfellow; the site of 
the birthplace of Oliver Wendell Holmes; the home 
of James Russell Lowell, of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, of Louis Agassiz; the seat of Harvard 
University, and many other points of historic and 
literary interest. 

Boston, with the site of the massacre, of the Tea 
Party, with the Old South church, the Old North 
church, the Old State House, the Copp’s Hill burial 
ground, the Old Granary burying ground, the site of 
the Old Beacon, the site of the residence of John 
Hancock, the residence of Paul Revere, and a large 
number of other points of interest. 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM. 


Editor of Journal of Education:— 

An application of the Batavia system to our present 
graded school system will correct many evils. It is a 
silent force that begets power, the thing so sadly lacking 
in the great majority of our school children. Those who 
go to Batavia must loox for power; not for modern 
methods. I have recently started the Batavia system in 
the high school here, and in the short space of only four 
or five weeks, we have seen marked changes in the work 
and the attitude of several pupils. 


Westerly, R. I. W. H. Holmes, Jr. 


A PROBLEM IN REAL POLITICS. 


BY J. W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S. 


The question of the lawsuit between Colorado and 
Kansas, noted on page 408 of the Journal, is one that is 
bound to recur with unpleasant frequency during the 
next fifty years. As a matter of fact there is scarcely a 
stream west of the Mississippi that does not present 
either interstate cr international complications, and 
these can be settled only when the general government 
assumes control and settles the matter by a re-organi- 
zation of political boundaries. Now it happens that 
many thousand acres of land are now uncultivated that 
might be made productive if the reclamation of them 
would not be attended by vexatious litigation. 

In the case cited by the Journal, the facts are as fol- 
lows: Above Canon City, the Arkansas river is a moun- 
tain stream, furnishing a Jarge quantity of water, but 
not enough to irrigate all the lands of the arié& part of 
its valley. Below Canon City, extending about to the 
Kansas-Colorado line, are the farming lands of Colorado. 
Above Canon City the Arkansas flows clear; below that 
point it begins to be turbid, and by the time it reaches 
the Kansas berder, the water is loaded with sediment. 
The latter has no great amount of nutrition, but it 
rapidly clogs the irrigating canals, and its beneficial 
qualities are more than outweighed by the trouble and 
expense it creates. As a result, a series of high grade 
canals will render productive a much greater area than 
if the water continues in the channel to the Kansas line 
—nearly two acres to one, according to conservative esti- 
mates. 

But a construction of storage reservoirs above Canon 
City and the irrigation of the level lands in Bastern 
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Colorado will, and has, cut off much of the irrigating 
waters now utilized in western Kansas. What can be 
done in the case? The answer is plain. Food-producing 
land in any part of the world is altogether too scarce to 
be thrown away. The Kansas rights must be con- 
demned, and enjuity rust be the bas's of their extin- 
guishment. ‘The claims of the few must not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the needs of the many. 

A similar case happened not long ago in the state of 
Nevada. Near the California border, not far from Truckee, 
there was a large tract that could be made productive. 
The state of Nevada made an appropriation for the con- 
struction of the necessary storage reservoirs, and the 
work of construction was begun. Then it was dis- 
covered that the reservoirs were just over the state line, 
and in California. An injunction put a s.op to the work, 
and the land in Nevada is still waste land. Cases simi- 
lar to this have occurred by the hundred. 

Such a state of affairs is worse than unfortunate, and 
in rectifying it one or the other of two things is impera- 
tive; either there must bé a general reorganization of 
boundaries in the western states, or else the general gov- 
ernment must take control of all streams whose waters 
are required for purposes of irrigation. It is not unlikely 
that both will result. Irrigated lands are far richer 
than those having a free outlet to the sea, and a reason 
therefor is not hard to find. In the latter case the 
soluble nutritious elements of the soil are leached out, 
and find their way to the ocean. In the former, they are 
retained; they disappear only when they re-appear in 
the form of crop products. 

The state of California has already set an excellent ex- 
ample in one direction. For purposes of agriculture and 
cultivation, stream basins, instead of counties, were 
made politicai units of area. This scheme, moreover, is 
made a basis of government operations in the distribu-: 
tion of water needed in the west for irrigation. With a 
control by the general government, the storage reservoirs 
may be located without interference by a state, and the 
canals will deliver water to the largest possible area—a 
thing impossible under present state laws, 

An inspection of the boundaries of the western states 
shows thet. most of them were sawed out like blocks of 
timber. In arid lands, such a scheme is ruinously waste- 
ful. Were the present boundaries annihi*. :ed, and new 
ones drawn along the divides between streams, the west- 
ern states would be put on a far higher industrial plane. 
Stream valleys would be necessarily crossed in only a 
few cases, and these could be readily adjusted. There 
was no peace in western Europe until the boundaries 
were reorganized in this manner. 


GREAT SIEGES. 
Port Arthur resisted 232 days. 
Cornwallis surrendered in twenty days. 
Vicksburg yielded in seventy-nine days. 
Metz surrendered in seventy days (1870). 
Saragossa’s last and great siege was sixty-three days. 
Plevna held out ninety-four days (1877). 
Paris held out 132 days (1870). 
Ladysmith resisted 118 days (Boer war). 
Kimberley resisted 123 days (Boer war). 
Mafeking held out upwards of 120 days. 
Ostend (1601-4) held out three years. 
Haarlem (1572) held out more than a year. 
Antwerp (1584-5) held out more than a year. 
Sevastopol resisted a little longer than Port Arthur. 
Lacknow held out nine months. 


C. C. M., Ohio: Your special number of Journal 
(December 1) is a fine one, abowt the best in recent 


years. 
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EVERLASTING FRESHNESS. 


Luther Rurbank, the “wizard botanist,” has succeeded 
in prodweing an everlasting flower, which retains its 
beauty and fragrance for months after it is picked. 
There is a bouquet of these flowers in his library at 
Santa Rosa. The flowers were plucked in the Burbank 
garden a year ago and their blossoms kept as bright and 
fresh as if they had just been nipped from the plant. 

Burbank has evolved this flower by careful crossing, 
recessing, and selection from a half hardy annual dis- 
covered in West Central Australia, and has named it the 
“Australian star’ ilower. It grows readily in any soil, 
but does pest in sandy leam. The blossoms, which are 
very fragrant, are of a_beautiful crimson tint, and grow 
in large clusters. No water is used to keep them. 


LLOYD’S. 


Many persons have no intelligent conception of what 
“Lioyd’s” means, so that a short summary of an inter- 
view with Sir Henry Hozier, secretary of Lloyd’s, will be 
of value to all readers. 

Like most great and enduring enterprises, Lloyd’s had 
a small beginning. The establishment dates from the 
latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and had its 
origin in a small coffee-house in Tower street, kept by 
Edward Lloyd. He was an enterprising man and, 
through his business contact with seafaring men and 
merchants enlisted in foreign trade, foresaw the im- 
portance of improving shipping and the method of ma- 
rine insurance. He was the founder of the system of 
maritime and commercial intelligence which has been 
developed into its present effectiveness. 

In 1692 the coffee-house was removed to Lombard 
street, and became the headquarters of the board of 
underwriters. Lloyd’s moved to Pope’s head alley in 
1770. and in 1774 to the present quarters on the first floor 
of the Royal Exchange. It was incorporated by act of 
parliament in 1871. This act defines the objects to be: 
(1) The carrying on of the business of marine insurance; 
(2) the protection of members of the society in respect 
of shipping, cargoes, and freight; and (3) the collect’on, 
publication, and diffusion of intelligence and informa- 
tion with respect to shipping. 

Lioyd’s is now to the world of shipping and marine 
insurance what the house of Rothschild is to the bank- 
ing world. It is the centre where the business of mari- 
time insurance is transacted. and where the earliest 
shipping intelligence from all parts of the world is 
posted for the information of subscribers, whether mer- 
chants, shippers, or underwriters. ‘Lloyd’s List” was 
printed as a weekly from 1716 to 1800, since which time 
it has appearsd daily, with the fullest shipping news. 

The Board of Underwriters has rooms here and re- 

-eceives reports from their agents in every port through- 
out the werld visited by the ships they insure. Their 
concerns are administered by a board of twelve mem- 
bers. The system is so arranged that the individual 
underwriters risk no more .than £100 to £150 on any 
single vessel. 

The subiects of marine insurance are the ship, the 
earge, and the freight, all of which may belong to 
different parties. In time of war there is what is termed 
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the maritime risk—danger from accident, collision, and 
stranding—which is distinctly separate from the risk of 
capture and seizure by an enemy. This class cf marine 
insurance had its inception in the conditions arising dur- 
ing the seven-year French-English war of 1757 to 1763. 

At Lloyd’s there is a vast “merchants room” provided 
with newspapers from all parts of the world, and a 
“captains room,” where ship auctions are held and con- 
vivial gatherings frequently meet. 

The most important part of the interview referred to 
is where Sir Henry Hozier expressed his views on con- 
traband of war and the question of an international 
treaty affecting the same. He said: “In my opinion we 
ougint,as a maritime power,to be very cautious in «n' ering 
into any treaty or agreement on that subject. Myr 
opinion of treaties is that they hold good just so long as 
it suits the stronger power, and in case of a great naval 
war we ought to be as unfettered as possible. The 
whole questicn can scarcely be satisfactorily, solved by a 
conference, aud will continue to arise whenever a naval 
power is at war. Moreover, that power will always put 
its own interpretation on what constitutes contraband 
of war.” 

Such an opinion from so eminent an authority will 
doubtless influence greatly public opinion on this im- 
portant question throughout the world. 


Arthur Marvin. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE. 


President Roosevelt led Judge Parker by 2,547,578 
votes. He had 1,746,768 more than all others. 

His vote was 409,822 greater than McKinley’s. 

Parker had 1,277,772 less than Mr. Bryan in 1900. 

The Socialist vote was more than four times what it 
was in 1900. 

The total vote was 460,078 less than in 1900. 

McKinley polled mere votes than Roosevelt in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, North Carolina,South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Roosevelt got 
more than McKinley in the other thirty-two states. 

Parker received more votes than Bryam in Delaware, 
Georgia, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and West Virginia, while Bryan 
got more than Parker in the remaining thirty-seven 
states. 

Republicans made gains over their vote of 1900 in 
thirty-two states, and the official figures show losses in 
thirteer. The total gains of the Republicans were 732,- 
048, and the total losses 312,249; net gain, 419,799. The 
Democrats polled more votes in eight states than in 
1900, but less in thirty-seven. Their total gains were 
30,792, and the total losses 1,291,491; net loss, 1,260,699. 

Roosevelt carried thirty-two states, against twenty- 
eight by McKinley, and has 336 electoral votes, under 
the apportionment of 1909; McKinley had 292, under the 
apportionment of 1889, twenty-nine being added by the 
last apportionment. 

Parker carried twelve states, against seventeen by 
Bryan, and has 140 electoral votes. Bryan had 155, under 
the apportionment of 1880. 


“Be cheerful in the schoolroom. If there is one spot of blue sky amid the clouds keep 
your eyes fixed on it and refuse absolutely to talk about the clouds or be depressed by 
them. They come, but they go— behind them the sun still shines.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SEVEN LAMPS FOR THE TEACHER’S WAY. By 
Frank A. Hill, Litt. D. “With biographical sketch by 
Ray Greene Huling, Sc. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
Portrait. 34 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Hon. Frank A. Hill was for thirty-eight vears identifiei 
with the schools of Massachusetts, as high school prin- 
cipal in Miiford, Chelsea, Cambridge, and Boston for 
twenty-nine years, and as the official head of the educa- 
tional interests of the state for nine years. Above al- 
most any other teacher of Massachusetts he was a pub- 
lic speaker. Ife was class day orator at Bowdoin in 
1862; delivered the official memorial address in honor of 
Abraham Lincoln in his native city of Biddeford in 1865; 
he was the only public schoolmaster of Massachusetts i 
have known who was a lyceum lecturer sent out by the 
leading I.vceum Bureau of those years. In making some 
investigations into lyceum history recently, I found Mr. 
Tiill’s name on lecture courses at $150 a night in the 
veventies. 

It is eminently fitting therefore that this quiet me- 
morial volume which appeared at the Christmas season 
should contain his last, and in some respects his most 
notable lecture on “‘Seven Lamps for the Teacher's Way.” 
These are “the wonderful interaction,’—impression and 
expression, receptive and executive, preparatory and pro- 
ductive; “‘the royal TiI’s.” head, hand, and heart; “the 
worker’s interest,”’ which lights up the springs of action, 
impelling the will, impelling self-activity; “the com- 
mendable ratio,’ which stoops for one, and rises for 
another, and all in appreciation of the ratio of accom- 
plishment on the basis of the parable of the talents; “the 
gracious overfiow,” by which the entire system, physical, 
mental, and moral, profits from all right exercise of any 
function or phase of life; “the backward light,” or the 
saving after-illumination by which the benefit of the 
school appears long after the exercises have ceased; and 
lastly, “the blessed transformation,’ which education 
works in a human soul 

Each of these seven lamps is beautifully trimmed and 
lighted by illustration, incident, and inspiration in Dr. 
Hills’ inimitable way. Every schoolroom in Massachu- 
setts should have this book. It should be accepted as 
the benediction of an earnest soul, whose life went out 
while he was lighting the way of the teachers of the 
state along better ways of teaching. 


FAMOUS MEN OF GREECE. By John H. Haaren and 
A. B. Poland, authors of *““Famous Men of Rome,” and 
“Famous Men of the Middle Ages.” New York city: 
University Publishing Company. Linen boards. 12mo. 
265 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The series of books, of which the above is one, is in- 
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tended to follow the recommendation of the Committee 

of Ten in the study of history. beginning with the fifth 

year of school life. The Committee of Fifteen empha- 
sizes the value of biography in the study of history, and 
this book precisely follows this line of suggestion. 

Teachers who find it impracticable to-give a formal pace 

to biography will find this volume of value in correlating 

history with reading. The hook is profusely illustrated 
with repreductions of world-famous pictures, in many 
cases with the names of the artists affixed. 

MORAT. EDUCATION. By Edward Howard Griggs. 150 
Nassau street, New York: B. W. Huebsch. Cloth. 33) 
pp. Price, $?, net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Mr. Griggs has made a greater success in his line of 
lecturing than has any other man, and he apparently has 
more ardent followers than any other man of his years in 
the country. “The New Humanism” was a much-appre- 
ciated bock. That was on social development, as this isa 
treatise on moral training. It is a book for teachers and 
parents, and has all the fervency and fascination of his 
first book. 

There are twenty-five chapters treating of the follow- 
ing subjects: — 

“The Child World,” “The Unity of Human Life,” “The 
Uniqueness of Each Personality,” ‘‘The Growth-Process 
of Human Life,” “The Two Principles of Moral Evolu- 
tion,” “The Relation of Moral Culture to Other Aspects 
of Education,” ‘“‘The T'¥pe of Character Moral Education 
Should Foster,” “Types of Activity,” “Moral Education 
Through Play,’ “Moral Edueation Through Work,” 
“The Moral Influence of Environment: Art and Nature,” 
“Moral Influence of the Social Atmosphere,” “Principles 
of Government in Home and School,” “The Progressive 
Applicaticon of Democracy in Home and School Govern- 
ment,” “The Nature and Function of Corrective Disci- 
pline,’ “The Administration of Corrective Discipline,” 
“Persoral Inftuence of Parent and Teacher in the Govern- 
ment of Children,” “Moral Teaching by Example,” “Di- 
rect Ethical Instruction.” “Ethical Instruction through 
Other Subjects: History,” ‘‘The Ethical Value of Mythol- 
ogy and Folk-Lore,” “The Value of Literature for Ethical 
Tnstruction and Inspiration.” ‘“‘The Practical Use of His- 
tory and Literature for Ethical Instruction,” “Instruction 
in the Intimate Problems of. Human Life,” “The Relation 
of Moral to Religious Educaticn.” 


EDUCATIONAL BROTH. By Frederic Allison Tupper, 
head master Brighton high school, Boston. Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen, publisher. Boston: Charles Lauriat, 
opposite Old South Meeting House. Cloth. 210 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


High school principals have usually held aloor from 


NEW BOOKS THAT 


CLAIM ATTENTION 


OUR SCHOOLS: Their Administration and Supervision 


BY W. E. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent of Schools, Paterson, N. J. 


Retail price, $1.50 


‘‘Nowhere else within our knowledge is there a discussion so comprehensive and discriminating of the things 


that are fundamental in the practical working «f our National School System.”’ 


THE OUTLOOK, Dec. 24. 


A HISTORY SYLLABUS Fr SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Committee of the New England History Teachers’ Association. 


Net price, $1.20 


‘A boon for teachers of history in any field which makes it possible for them to put theit energies on ascertained 


material and books rather than on searching for material. 


Where so much is done there can be no reasonable 


excuse for an earnest teacher to fail in making the best preparation for the work.” 


PROFESSOR A. B. HART, Harvard University. 


FAIRBANK’S THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 


Cloth. 
A geographical reader of unusual interest and value. 


features upon the development of the great West. 
higher grammar grades. 


Illustrated, 340 pages. 


Price, 60 cents. 


It makes plain the influence of the most striking physical 
An educative book which should be read by all pupils of the 


Send for circulars of books for any line of school work. 
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the discussion of general educational topics. Their alcof- 
ress has been subject to general comment. Principals 
usually prefer to pose as specialists, emphasizing their 
relation tm the subjects with which they have identified 
themselves. In this Mr, Tupper makes a distinct de- 
parture from the time honored, or dishonored tradition, 
having from time to time crossed pens, so to speak, 
with the critics or champions, as the case may be, of 
various educational notions, and in this book of “Broth” 
he has served up the hot stuff under covers for the gen- 
eral reader. 

The topics treated will give some idea of the ingredi- 
ents of his “broth.” They are in part:— 

“The Marking System Nightmare,” “Team Work in the 
Recitation,’ “Anent Diplomas,’ “Courtesy in Puwhlic 
High Schools,” “A New Field for Private Beneficence,” 
“School Playgrounds,” “A Plea for the Poetic Side of 
Life.” These are a few of the twenty-five flavors which 
Mr. Tupper pours into our tureen, serving each in two 
minutes, which is as long as is required to partake of one 
of them. One aim of Mr. Tupper is to keep the prepara- 
tory school out of the tureen, while he serves up their 
critics therein, using Tabasco for relish. 

Nowhere else can one find these twenity-five vital 
questions treated so vigorously and skilfully in the sam2 
Space. 


THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS. A Text-book of 


Poetry to be Memorized by Children During the First 
Years in School. Compiled by Bertha Haza Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Cloth. 247 pp. Price, 


50 cents. 

This is probably the most important book of poetry for 
the schools that has been issued recently. It is purely for 
primary children. There are 179 choice poems every way 
adapted to primary children in interest, and in usefulness. 
They are sharply and wisely graded for first, second, and 
third year children. There are thirty poems, the memoriz- 
ing of which should be required, one for each school 
month for three years. These are short poems, ideally 
adapted to the month ; each is a masterpiece. Then there 
are three elective poems for each school month for three 
years. These are in a somewhat lighter vein and quite 
varied so as to have something adapted to every taste. 
‘There is one supplementary poem for each school month, 
for three years. These are not classified, nor are they clas- 
sifiable. They have a d fferent focus. 

Beyond all these there are some longer poems, three for 
the first year, five for the second, twelve for the third. 

All in all these 179 poems cover a large part of the real 
gems for little children that are available. Here are 
‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod” by Eugene Field, Emilie 
Poulsson’s ‘The First Christmas,” Browning’s “ Pippa 
Song,’’ Jane Taylor's Thank You, Pretty Cow” and “I 
Love Little Pussy,’ Rossetti’s ‘‘ Lullaby”? and Milking 
Gilder’s Cradle Song,”’ Charles Kingsley’s ‘* Lost 

oll.”’ 

It is in the true sense a text-book of poetry. It is for 
the schoolroom. It is for memorizing. It relieves the 
teacher of all anxiety as to what to have memorized, and 
further as to whether or not a given jingle is worth memo- 
rizing. Miss Hazard’s taste is as reliable as her research 
is adequate. 


COLLEGE LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS. By 
Edwin H. Hall, Ph. D., professor of physics in Harvard 
College. New York: Henry Holt Co. Cloth. 
138 pp. ; 
In this volume Professor Hall outlines and illustrates 

the methods used in his laboratory studies for deter- 

mining the problems that come to the student of 
physies. These problems embrace ‘‘Mechanies,” “Heat,” 

“Blectricity,”’ “Sound,” and “Light,” and the way in 

which the hand of this master deals with them and 

solves them must prove of great demonstrative value to 
the, student in this intricate branch of science. 


JAPANESE FLORAL CALENDAR. By Ernest W. 
Clement, M. A. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. 60 pp. Illustrated, 

This little book, with its handsome illustrations, is a 
rich contribution to things Japanese that have appeared 
90 profusely of late. The author shows that certain trees 
and flowers belong in Japanese thinking to the months 
of the yer, such as the cherry to April, the iris to June, 
the chrysanthemum to November, etc., and he gives most 
pleasing descriptions of the various dominant flowers, 
and of how they have become enshrined in Japanese lit- 
erature. It is a real work of art. 
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PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 
Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
Pronounced ve ew press of the country as the greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and Mopac 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 
Students’ edi ion just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 


H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By William P. Trent, professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: DPD. Appleton & Co. 
It is brief compared with the author’s larger book, “A 

History of American Literature, 1607-1865,” but it is 

sufficient and well adapted to the purpose for which it is 

designed. Ti furnishes a condensed account of the de- 
velopment ot American literature from 1697 to the pres- 
ent time. : 

It is a volume of about 250 pages, divided into eleven 
chapters, each treating of a definite historical period. 
The characteristic of each period is clearly and charm- 
ingly drawn. ‘The first and second chapters, beginning 
with 1607 and extending to 1764, treat of the early and 
later Colonial writers. Chapter III., writers of the Revo- 
luticnary period; TY., transitional writers; V., the early 
Knickerbockers; VI., the Transcendentalists; VII., the 
romancers; YIII., the poets; TX., poets and novelists, 
X., miscellaneous writers. The eleventh, and last, chap- 
ter gives a short mention of writers from 1866 to the 
present. time. 

Those looking for a handbook of American litorary 
history for uss in high school or academy will do well to 
examine this text. 

CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Book I-IV. Allen and 
Greenough’s Edition. Edited by James B. Greenough, 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge, and M. Grant Daniell. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 
Even dead langugaes respond to the touch of advanc- 

ing ideas. Tnto the text of many of the claszics there 

comes the glint cf new beauty. 

The editors, who will ‘be recognized as authority par 
excellence, have re-edited the Allen & Greenough Caesar, 
charging text and adapting spelling to meet the demands 
of the best present usage. The notes are greatly en- 
riched as to grammar, exegesis, and subject-matter. In 
the text long vowels are marked, and the topical head- 
ings give very clearly the thread of the story. 

Reference is made at the foot of each page to previous 
uses of words in the text. The introduction is very full. 
It takes up the life of Caesar and all other needful 
topics. Svecial attention has been given to indirect d‘s- 
course. In the notes the direct form is often printed in 
full. The maps are fine. The illustrations make the 


story vivid. The bcok will be a delight to teachers and 
to pupils. 


NEW TABLES OF STONE AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Herry M. Simmons. Bostcn: James H. West Com- 
pany. 

That God is still giving to the world tables of his won- 
derful laws is the thought that runs through each of 
the fifteen essays that make up the volume. Bach essay 
is a gem. Every page glints and glows with the beauti- 
ful facets of living truth. 

Tt has heen well said of the volume that, “It is prac- 
tical, clear-sighted, and inspiring.”’ 


is the best and simplest device for 
Making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 from type- 

ip 


written original, we will s 
duplicator, cap size, 
P without deposite, on ten (10) 

/ days’ trial. 
MB) Price $7.50 less trade 5 net 
or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


7 Custodial cases admitted..... 14 


Private pupils admitted ..... 7 
Private pupils now present.. 5 
Epilepties admitted ......... 
Epileptics now present ...... 4 
Applications for admission... 84 

Of the 77 admissions 9 males 
and 1t7 females were -fourtcen 
years or over. 

MANCHESTER. A _ number 
of changes in th> corps of teach- 
ers occurred*sat the end of the 
year owing to the resignation of 
Miss Gove after fifty years of 
service, and the death of Mi:s 
Ecith Hammond. Miss Alta C. 
Willand of the Webster s:hool 
was transferred to the Straw 
school as principal. 

An appropriation of $2,000 
has been asked of the city coun- 
cil for an addition to the Halls- 
ville schcol in a section of the 
city that is rapidly growing and 
where the school accommoda- 
tions have been inadequate for 
several years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Dr. L. H. Bailey of 
Cornell is giving four lectures 
in the Twentieth Century course 
in the Colenial theatre, on Sat- 
urdays at 11 o'clock, January 7, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 28-March 1-2, 19(5: De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E 
A., Milwaukee. 

July 3-11: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


State Superintendent W. W. Stet- 
son is completing ten years of service 
as leader, officially, of the schoo's of 
the state, and they have been years 
of remarkable professional and ma- 
terial progress. The School League, 
the summer schools, the educational 


‘mass meetings, and the improved 


state association are notable evi- 


dences of advance, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. The _ second biennial 
report of the board of trustees of the 
New Hampshire School for Feeble 
Minded, Laconia, for the two years 
ending September 30, 1904, has been 
made public: — 
Number present September 30, 

Admitted during the two vears... 77 
Whole number present at any time 67 


Discharged during two years...... 11 
Died during two years............. 1 
Average number present during 
School cases admitted............ 63 


14, 21. 28. Last Saturday it 
was upon the deve'opment and 
meaning of the eutlook to na- 
ture, and in every regard it wasa 
literary and sc’entific gem. It was 
above all auestion as to its science, 
and in style was like’a prese poem. 
The next three topics will be: “The 
Attitude Towards the Ccuntry as 
Distingu’shed from the City,” “The 
Attitude Towards FEducat’on,” and 
“The Evolution Point of View.” 
HAVERHILL. The school board 
at its last regular meeting authorized 
the introduction of the Batavia, N. 
V., system of individual instruction 
in the public schoo's after receiving 
the reports of Miss Mary A. Reed, 
Stanley PD. Gray, and Superintendent 
Holmes re‘ative to their observations 
of the system of ind vidual instruc- 
tion in the public schocls at Batavia. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Assocation announces the 
following: Fnglish, Miss Emma L. 
Johnston, chairman. Training Schocl 
for Teachers. A series of conferences 
has heen arranged on “The Teaching 
of Composition and Literature” in 
the grades. The second conference, 
led hy Miss Angela M. Keves, Train- 
ine School for Teachers, will be held 
at the Training school on Monday, 
January 16; subject: “Letter Writ- 
ing in all the Grades.” 

Professcer William E. Mead, Ph. D.. 
of Wesleyan will Jecture upon the 
“Robin Hood Pallads.” on Friday, 
January 20, 4 p. m., at the Giris’ high 
schcol. Dr. Boughten’s large c'ass in 
English literature is especially in- 
vited to attend. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Paterson hoard of education 
has recently adopted an age limit of 
sixty-five vears for women and sev- 
enty vears for men, with the usual 
provision that this may be suspended 


by a three-quarter vote of the board: 


in the case of any individual teacher. 


Tn the five years preceding the age 
limit, the board reserves the right of 
securing a certificate from a physician. 
that the teacher is physically and 
mentally able to continue the work. 

In one of the Paterson schools in 
December, an aged janitor dropped 
dead on the stairway while engaged 
in trying to do his work. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Mercer of Peoria, U. J. Hoff- 
man of Joliet, Grace Reid, and Rufus 
Hitch of Chicago are to arrange for 
state headquarters and look after all’ 
interests of the state officially at 
Asbury Park. 


IOWA. 

MARION COUNTY. Superinten- 
dent W. H. Lucas is making a heroic 
effort to improve the spelling of all 
pupils, and among the efforts put 
forth to this end is a spelling match 
for the county in Knoxville. All the 
teachers are taking a lively interest in 
the contest. 


WISCONSIN. 

WAUSAUKEE. Three women 
teachers have been expelled from the- 
public schools by the schoo] board 
because they refused to attend Satur- 
day teachers’ meeting conducted by 
Principal R. W. Whitford. They 
held that the hoard had no right to 
compel them to give up their Sa ur- 
days to attend a meeting, and if they 
are not reinstated before the winter 
term opens they may bring suit. 
against the board. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Michigan Teachers’ State As- 
sociation met at Lansing during the 
holiday vacation. About eight hun- 
dred teachers enrolled. President S. 
B. Laird made a fine presiding officer. 

The first evening (Tuesday) the 
speaker was Superintendent of Public 
Instruction W. W. Stetson of Maine. 
He gave a masterly address, full of 
humor, wit, and wisdom. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted 
to sectional programs, and many ex- 
cellent discussions were held. 

On Wednesday evening Profes-or 
Richard Moulton gave his inimiteble 
lecture on “St. John’s Revelation.” 
Professor Moulton is a rare Biblical 
scholar, from a literary po nt of view,. 
and his interpretation of Revelation 
was indeed wonderful. 

On Thursday Professor Kennedy of 

Batavia exposed his plan of individ- 
ual teaching, and in doing so induced 
much interest in his wonderful 
panacea for all evils of the schcol. 
Professor Kennedy has enthusiasm, 
faith, and wnbounded belief that his: 
is a distinctive departure in educa- 
tion. 
. Other things that received much at- 
tention in the meeting were m2nual 
training, courses for high schoo's, 
Snelish work, gecgraphy, and schcol 
legislation. 

W. J. McKone, sup2rintendert of 
Albion schcols, was elected pre ident 
of the association for next year. On 
the whole the meeting proved very 
valnable to all who were in atten- 
dance. 
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NEW EDITION 


JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


WITH ADDITIONS ON 


City Government and the Government of our new Dependenci 


By D. S. SANFORD 


Principal of the Brookline, Mass., High School 


$1 OO net, postpaid 


“T think the work of revision exceedingly well done, and have nothing to write except 
words of commendation.” —ALBERT SHAw, Editor of the Review of Reviews. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston. 


New York Chicago 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


I order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATION as complete as possible as 
possible, the editor asks for the co-operation 
of college authorities. Properly authenticated 
news will be printed each week of changes in 
college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


Announcement is made that the 
trusteesof Cornell University havede- 
-cided to continue the summer session, 
which was tried for the sixth year 
under university direction and con- 


trol. The corps of professors and in- 
structors has heen strengthened. That 
teachers are the chief attendants at 
the summer sessions is shown by the 
fact that of 718 inattendance, 356 were 
teachers. One hundred and twenty 
were college graduates. More than 
_ 300 were or had been undergraduate 
students of colleges. The summer 
sessicns of Cornell University en- 
deavor to supply instruction espec- 
ially valuable to teachers. Thus from 
two to six courses are announced in 
ancient and modern languages, in all 
the sciences, as well as in history and 
political science. The professional 
advancement of teachers is promoted 
by courses in the science and art of 
education, and in the fundamental 
subjects like psychology on the one 
hand and political and social science 
on the other. 


The movement for a university resi- 
dence for men at Toronto has been 


launched with a _ gift from E. C. 
Whitney of Ottawa of $15,000. It is 
proposed to obtain the sum of $20),- 
000, and to erect four or five residence 
halls. each accommodating fifty or 
sixty men, in proximity to the uni- 
versity building. 


The new catalog of the University 
of Maine for 1904 and 1965 is on the 
same general plan of the previous one 
issued by the institution, but with a 
few improvements. It contains 169 
pages, and gives a clear and compre- 
hensive description of all the depart- 
ments and courses. These are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, which 
is a great convenience. It shows that 
the faculty numbers sixty-four and 
the student body 551, an increase of 
fifteen over last year. Several new 
courses have been added this year, 
notably three in the English depart- 


ment, two of them lecture courses. 
A lecture course on library work is 
also a feature of this year, and the 
course in forestry has been changed 
to the College of Technology instead 
of the School of Agriculture, as for- 
merly. 


BOOK TABLE. 
STONR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. P. Stone, LL. D., former su- 
perintendent of schools, Springfield, 
Mass. A new edition brought 
down to 1994 by Walter H. Cush- 
ing, A. M., principal of h'gh school, 
Framingham, Mass., formerly as- 
sistant in history in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Thompson, Brown & Co., 
publishers. 274 pp. Cloth. Price, 
85 cents. 
The new edition contains among 


- other things an account of the war 


against the Roers, and of la‘e events 
in the far East, and the leading 
events of the reign of Queen Victor a. 
At the close of the different chapters 
of the new edition, reference: pre- 
pared by Mr. Cushing are made io 
chapters and pages of more extended 
historical works where a fuller and 
more realistic account of the topic 
under consideration can be found to 
supplement the text. These selec- 
tions for additional reading have been 
tested in the class, and proved very 
helpful to pupils. Stone’s “History 
of England’ has a unique place as a 
book of moderate size, containing the 
essentials of the subject in an attrac- 
tive, readable form, without being 
loaded down with unimportant de- 
tails. It tells of the habits and cus- 
toms of the people at different per- 
jods, and with the many references 
in the new edition to Gardiner, Mon- 
tazue, Coman, and Bates, and other 
writers, a more full and compiete ac- 
count of important events of differ- 
ent periods can be read as desired. 
As a knowledge of English history is 
essential to a proper understanding 
of the reasons for the settlement of 
the New England, and some of the 
other colonies in America, and of the 
eauses of the American Revolution, 
it is believed that its study should go 
side by side with that of the history 
of the United States. In Stone’s his- 
tory reference is made to those im- 
portant events and places that have 
become intimately associated with 


English literature, and to the authors 
who have distinguished themselves as 
writers, and made England famous 
the world over. The book contains 
excellent maps showing the English 
possessions at different times, an 
enumeration of those possessions in 
different parts of the world, and 
chronological tables, genealogy of 
English sovereigns, and list of works 
for additional reading and reference, 
It is believed that the new edition is 
unsurpassed in its practical adaptation 
to the use of pupils in the grammar 
and high schools, where it is desired 
to take no more time than can prop- 
erly be given to this subject. A speci- 
men copy of the hook will be sent for 
examination on receipt of fifty cents. 


Officers of Wisconsin State Asso- 


ciation. 


President—Charles E. Mclenegan, 
Milwaukee; secretary, Miss Kath- 
erine Williams, Milwaukee;  vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Mary Bradford, 
Stevens Point; §S. B. Tobey, Chip- 
pewa Falls: F. B. Dell, Jackson 
county; treasurer, C. W. Rittenberg 
of Whitewater; member of executive 
committee, C. G. Shutts, Whitewater. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, -with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether ar'sing 
from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s SoothingsSyrup. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


(ONE OR A THOUSAND) 


carried in stock or lithographed 
to order. 


- 


SAMPLES SENT. 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
COMPANY 
203 Broadway, New York 
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Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates 


how essential 
ECONOMY and CLEANLINESS. 


it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly 


THe 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-Books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings—fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the 
systematic use of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Sold Direct to the Schools, 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as 


Large Cities ! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100%, Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for January are an article by 
Dr. E. J. Dillon on “The Dawn of the 
New Era in Russia”; a remarkable 
series of reproductions of war pic- 
tures as published in Russia and 
Japan: an article (with portrait) on 
“Samuel Gompers, Representative of 
American Labor,” by Dr. Walter E. 
Weyl; illustrated articles on “Pitts- 
burg’s Basic Industry—Steel,” by 
William L. Scaife; “Pittsburg as an 
Industrial and Commercial Centre,” 
py J. E. McKirdy; and “The Aes- 
thetic and Intelectual Side of Pitts- 
burg,” by Burd S. Patterson; a review 
of the recent comparative exhibition 
of American and foreign paintings in 
New York city, by Ernest Knaufft 
‘with reproductions of several of the 
paintings); and papers on “English 
Spelling of Russian Words,” by Her- 
man Rosenthal, and ‘““What the Peo- 
ple Read in Austria and Bohemia.” 
The Review publishes the first com- 
plete table of the popular vote cast at 
the presidential election of 1904, the 
official canvass in several states hav- 
ing been completed late in December. 

—Among noteworthy articles in 
January Chautauquan are: “Contem- 
porary Psychology,” by James Row- 
land Angeli of the University of Chi- 
cago, which shows the importance of 
psychology to modern. thought; 
“Changes in the Common Schcol Cur- 
riculum,” by Walter L. Hervey, and 
“The Evergreens.” entertaining 
nature study, by Anna Botsford Com- 
stock. 


> 


A Traveling Educational Exhibit. 


It is proposed to select from the 
educational department of the St. 
Louis Exposition material to show 
what is done in all cities of the first 
rank, half a million and above, a city 
of 50,000 to 100,000, a city or town of 
8,900, a village or town of 1,000, and 
the educational work in rural sec- 
tions in each country represented at 
the exposition, material to be re- 
duced to minimum space, ne dless 
duplication avoided, and pcrtinent 
information to accompany the ex- 
hibit. A’ portable, selected exhibit 
would put the educational material 
in better form than any exposition 


has been able to do, because of the 
conditions under which expositions 
must work. It would illustrate the 
achievements of popular education 
and afford clearer interpretation of 
education from start to consumma- 
tion than is usually attained. 

It would seem a wise plan for 
American cities to improve the op- 
portunity to learn at first hand what 
cities like Berlin and Paris are doing 
for the education of the people; also 
how and at what cost the work is 
earried forward. The tendency of 
public education, broadly considered, 
is to teach everything for which 
there is reasonable need. The in- 
sistence on thorough training in the 
three R’s is right, but the limitation 
of public training to the narrow cur- 
riculum of the past is a very differ- 
ent thing. 

An exposition of the work of a 
city like Berlin, put in shape to be 
readily understood, would be valu- 
able to any American city at this 
time. Critics of American educa- 
tion commonly err in being too 
roseate or too severe. A comparison 
of the relative educational status of 
American and German youth, for ex- 
ample, cannot be made without a 
larger appreciation of the elements 
involved than has hitherto been 
given. Sir Norman Lockyer in his 
late address before the British asso- 
ciation says: “Science is, above all 
things, cosmopolitan; planetary, not 
national.” This is true of education 
generally. No city or nation aspir- 
ing to a place in the first rank may 
remain ignorant of the achievements 
of its neighbor. If no more is done, 
it would seem desirable to bring to 
leading American cities a clear show- 
ing of the work of cities standing 
first in the world’s educational effort. 

The proposition for such an ex- 
hibit is worthy of consideration by 
those in charge at the exposition. In 
late years notable things have been 
accomplished in connection with 
education. A portable educational 
exhibit, or “education on the move,” 
as a Western writer words it, is a 
kind of exposition extension or trav- 
éling educational museum, and car- 
ries with it the chief advantages of 
the exposition itself. On the educa- 
tional side the plan merits approval. 
The practical sides might receive 
satisfactory treatment from repre- 


sentatives of the management, the 
cities, states, and countries sharing 
in the exposition, 


Detroit, Chicago and the West 


are most speedily and comfortably 
reached by the fast trains of the 
Michigan Central, “The Niagara 
Falls Route.” Ten-days’ stop-over 
without extra charge is permitted at 
Niagara Falls on all through tickets. 
All day trains stop at Falls View, 
affording a grand view of the Great 
Cataract. For illustrated folder 
write to W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOSTON THEATRES. 
MAJESTIC. 


After a successful tour of ten weeks, divided 
between Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn, “* The Shepherd King,”’ in all its splendor 
of superb scenery and excellent cast of players, 
will return to the Majestic Theatre, Boston, 
opening with the Monday evening perform- 
ance, January 16. Judging from the eager in- 
quiries at the box office ever since the ter- 
mination of Mr. Lorimer’s previous engage- 
ment, this Boston engagement will be none 
too long to satisfy the entertainment-seeking 

ublic of the city and vicinity. Mr. Lorimer 
a accomplished the marvelous task of 
appealing successfully to all classes of people. 

ose who regard the theatre as a place to be 
avoided, except whenused forlectures, bazaars, 
or school commencements, have been con- 
vineced that The Shepherd King” may well 
take the place of an illustrated lecture on 
Bible history ; and thase who would not be in- 
clined to seek a religious drama, having casu- 
ally dropped in to criticise ‘‘The Shepherd 
King,” have been forced to admit that as a 
masterpiece of dramatic art and conscientious 
exactness in all matters pertaining thereto, 
the play must take front rank. 

The religious drama dealing with primitive 
Christianity has presented a contrast of 
Christian —_ with pagan pomp and mag- 
nificence, which, while it may have been in- 
tended to convey a great moral lesson, and 
perhaps did to the absolutely pure of heart, 
nevertheless was calculated to exert a contrary 
effect upon the spectator whose senses were 
only too prone to become intoxicated with the 
aesthetic debaucheries of the pagan side of the 

icture. ‘The Shepherd cing ” is most 

ppily free from even the least objectionable 
feature. Hebrews and Christians alike can 
feel an honest pride in that portion of the 
Bible history presented. 

In its romantic interest, its powerful love 
story, and splendor of settings ‘“The Shepherd 
King ” is one of the most remarkable dramas 
of a decade and in producing it Mr. Lorimer 
has accomplished a wonderful work. As on 
the occasion of his former engagement at the 
Majestic Mr. Lorimer will be surrounded by a 
magnificent including Edward 
Mackay, Charles Kent, ew Buckley, and 
Nellette Reed. Matinees will | 


ye given Wea- 


nesday and Saturday, and seats for the open 
performances were placed on sale Tuesday 0 
this week. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Cuba’s Educationaf Outlook. 


Cuba enjoys the honor of be‘ng 
the only country in the world whose 
school teachers outnumber its scl- 
diers by 700 (the number of the 
former is now 3,568). There are en- 
rolled in the public schools 196,000 
children; the number will soon raach 


200,000. The little republic of the tion of the secretary. The States and (Canada, or $230,000,000 
solitary star has gone forward educa- teachers are employed for a for the United States alone: This ig 
tionally by leaps and bounds since Year, Which year begins Sep- the largest amount of property which 


the present excellent public school 
system was introduced in 1899 by 
that most able son of the Bay state, 
Alexis FE. Frye, who should have 
been retained in the position he so 
efficiently filled in those early, for- 
mative months cf transition during 
the American intervention. The 
visitors to the St. Louis Exposition 
this year have been surprised and de- 
lighted at the fulness of the Cuban 
educational exhibit. Severai premi- 
ums were given for institute work, 
especially on elementary lines. ‘ 

In 1887 76.30 per cent. of the people 
could not read or write. Illiteracy 
rested like a pall upor the misgox- 
erned island. The establishment of 
public schools modeled after the 
American system, with attendance 
compulsory, has already accom- 
plished wonders, though the op:nion 
of prominent educators favors a mod- 
ification of the present system, to 
meet present economic conditions. 

Industrial training is also needed 
to fit them.to be bread-winners. 
There are no separate schools fer col- 
ored children, who outnumber the 
whites in certain wards, many of 
whom are rude and wncultured. 
Partly on this account, and partly for 
religicus reasons, the schools of the 
ecclesiastical orders and _ private 
schools flourish and are filled with 
the children .of the better classes. 

It is to be feared that the public 
echools, as at present constituted, are 
not growing in popularity. Peda- 
gogy is yet an infant science in Cuba, 
though there is constant and mani- 
fest improvement. The standard of 
scholarship for teachers is being 
raised. There are summer schools in 
all the provinces, where the 3,604 
teachers are taught by competent in- 
structors. This drill is invaluable. 
The Latin-American custom of per- 
mitting the children to study aloud is 
not vet obsolete. A Cuban public 
school is a noisy place. It will take 
time to bring these schools up to the 
standard of order which obtains in 
- the States. 

The first officer of public instruc- 
tion, or secretary, is Dr. Leopoldo 
Cancio. He resides in Havana. 
There is also a general superinten- 
fent of public schools, Dr. Miguel 
Garmendio. Each of Cuba’s_ six 
provinces has provincial swperinten- 
dents, each of whom has the super- 
vision of the schcols in his province, 
namely, Havana, Pinar del Rio, 
Matanzas, Villa Clara, Camaguez, 
and Santiago. There is a'so in each 
municipality a board of education, 


chosen for four years. This city go by with condemned ammunition, 

school board, composed of the most es passes it piled high with 

highlv educated men in the muni- school hooks, 

cipality, choose the teachers. The cannon balls are rusting in the THROUGH 
The educational grant of the Cuban forts, some of which are being pulled LONG ISLAND 

republic for 1904-5 is $3,751.0°7.59, down, and in the educational era now 

which is divided as fcllows: Public inaugurated the freshly-painted desks SOUND 


schools, $3,925,463.84; to the insti- 
tutes or schools of second grade (pre- 
paratory), $275,479.24; to the univer- 
sity, $306,220; other educational ex- 
nenses consume the balance. One- 
fifth of the total receipts of the gov- 


ernment are devoted to the support 
of public educational 
The salaries of the teachers range 
from $30 to $75 (American money) 
per month, according to the experi- 
ence and location of the teacher and 
size of the school. The members of 
the boards of education receive no 
pay for their services, with the excep- 


tember 1 and closes August 31 of 
the next year. All are subjected to a 
yearly examination. But few school 
buildings with modern fixtures have 
vet been built. Cuba is still poor. 
Houses and halls have been rented 
and furnished. 'The schools of Cuba 
require better school buildings. 
There are three grades of public in- 
struction—first, the 3,400 public 
schools, with a present enrollment of 
about 190,000, soon to he 200,050, 
scholars taught by 3,600 . teachers; 


second, at a number of places of im-' 


portance, academies, or high schools, 
called Institutos de Segundo En- 
senanza— preparatory schools, where 
young people are fitted for the na- 
tional university; science, Latin, 
natural hisiory, the higher mathe- 
matics, physics, history, and the 
modern languages are taught under 
competent professors, appointed by 
government: third, after the five- 
years’ course in the institutes follows 
the training in the Havana Univer- 
sity, to which all are eligible who 
have secured the bachelor’s degree 
and paid the neressary fees, which 
ore not light. Here are professional 
courses and professors of the broad- 
est culture at the heads of their re- 
spective departments. 

Cuba has among her educators and 
professionals many graduates of the 
best American and French universi- 
ties. The wealthy Cubans have been 
sending their sons for the past forty 
years to foreign colleges, and many 
have made a wise use of their op- 
portunities. The physicians of Cuba 
are thcroughly prepared for their 
work. securing their degrees after 
seven years of professional study. 

We can safely say that the educa- 


tional outlook in Cuba is bright and 


erowing brighter. The men at the 
head of the affairs of state reatize 
that popular intelligence is the 
hasis of all true and lasting liberty 
and progress. 

The sexes are separated in all the 
Cuban schools, never occupying the 
same building. The government 
makes generous apportionments for 
the schools for trained nurses. Hun- 
dreds of Cuban girls are being fitted 
under competent American women to 
eare efficiently for the sick. Bayon- 
ets have given way to grammars, and 
swords are replaced by readers, Birds 
build their nests in the mouths of 
cannon. 

Cuba has had too many cannon 
balls and too few, school desks, too 
much of military, glory and too little 
popular intelligence. We see a cart 


for the use of the children go rolling 
by on their way to the schools. They 
have taken the place of muskets ani 
cannon, and all the people say, Amen. 
—Rev. E. P. Herrick, in Christian 
Register. 
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The Week in Review. 
[Continued from page 45.) 


Ancther melancholy record of 1904, 
althcugh melamcholy in a different 
way, is the footing of fire losses for 
the year, which reaches the evormous 
total of $245,900,000 for the United 


has ever been reduced te ashes in a 
single vear, not excepting that of the 
great Chicago fire. Five conflagra- 
tions—at Shelhy, O., ‘Baltimore, 
Rochester, Toronto, and Sioux City, 
enumerating them.in the order of 
their oecurrence—contributed a total 
of about $87,000,000 to the fire waste 
of the year. But even if this sum is 
suhtracted from the total, there re- 
mains an aggregate larger than the 
total fer 1903, and nearly as large as 
the total for 1802. Foreign observers 
are aghast at the indifference with 
which most Americans contemplate 
this enormous annual contributicn to 
the ach-heap, most of it from pre- 
ventable causes. ‘ 


TEMPLE EUROPEAN TOURS 
Bureau of Advice for Teachers 


ADVICE FREE 
Address, with stamp, 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDER-, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt.- BOSTON. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


| 


BY DAYLIGHT 
Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 
A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


Member- 


THE EDUCATOR’S EXCHANG 


It does not say, ‘Do = 
mention the agency.’ 


101 Tremont Street, nied Mass. 


puts no expense upon candidates by guessing about 
vacancies. 


Its recommendations count. 


Does not ask candidates to gamble against odds, 
(Write us.) ¥, M. €. A. Building, Portland. Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY *. 


SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The Teachers’ 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Co-operative Association of N. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 


FOR MANUAL. 


EASTERN 


50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agency er Agency 
iblished 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


oT caphenas of teachers and employers because it confines 


itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


We 


should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN 


Des Morngs, Iowa. 


Some New books 


A Health Primer. . 
Pathfinders of the 
American Yachting 
The Temple Of 
India.. 
My F ifteen Lost Years 
Dictionary of Faiths aad Folklore 
The Story of the Violin 
Naval Constructor.. .. 

Indian F ights and Fighters.. 
The 


My Little Book of Prayer 
The Napoleon Myth. ........ 

Wire and Wireless Telegraphy 


Coleman The Macmillan Company,N.Y. $ 35 
Hearn 2.00 
Laut “ 2,00 

. P. Putnam’s Sons, — 
Holdich D. Appleton & Co., ss) 2.50 
Maybrick Funk & W agnalls,” 1.20 
Hazlitt Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 6.00 
Stoeving * 1.25 
Carr A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chica 
Simpson D. Van Nostrand Company , N. ¥. 5.00 
Brady McClure, Phillips & Co., “ 30 
Tanner Rand, McNally Co., Chie ago. — 
Ferree Munn & Co., N. Y. —_— 
Besant John Lane, “ 1.50 
Strode Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. ae 

Moore’ Reporter Pub. Co., § 


UNIVERSICY for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHI net Any Information. 


427-29 West 23d St. 


__Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


Boston UNIVERSITY, 
Schools. 
Registrar. 


Seven Colleges a 


and 
Open to both sexes. 


Address the 


COMPANY @z New York. 


120 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ne EB. Dept. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
Si For women only. Especial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principat. 


Tare NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes. For cats | 
address the Principal, A.G.BoypeEn, A. M. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


M’SS; STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Estab. 
lished for the advancement of art educa- 
tion, and training of teachers in all branches 
of industrial drawing. For circular and fur- 
ther particulars apply at the school, Newbury, 
corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. 1. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHnuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, W.P. Beckwirnx. 
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Port Arthur, 1904-5. 


FEBRUARY. 

8—Admiral Togo’s torpedo fiotilla 
damaged the Czarevitch, Retvizan, 
and Pallada. 

9—The Poltava, Askold, Diana, and 
Novik were hit. 

12—Russian ship Yenizei sunk by 
accident; ninety-six lost. 

14—Sinking of the Boyarin. 

24--Attempt to block harbor en- 
trance by sinking steamers only par- 
tially successful. 


MARCH. 
1—Russian destroyer sunk. 
22—Fifth bombardment. 
26-27—Another attempt to block 
harbor futile. 
APRIL. 


19—Petropavlovsk sinks with Ad- 
miral Makaroff, the artist Verestcha- 
gin, the chief of staff, and 750 officers 
and men. The Pobieda disabled and 
one Russian destroyer sunk, 

MAY. 

5— Japanese transports disembark 
troops at Pitsevo for siege of Port 
Arthur. 

7—A successful attempt to block 
‘the harbor entrance. 

15—Japanese Hatsuze and Yoshino 
sunk, 

26-27—Rattle of Kinchau and Nan- 
shan Hill. 

30--Japanese capture Port Dalny. 

JUNE 

14-16---General Stakelberg, advanc- 
ing to the relief of Port Arthur, 
driven back by General Oku at the 
battles of Wafangkau and Telissu. 

23-24—-Sortie of Russian squadron 


fails. 


10—Japanese torpedo boat attack 
repulsed. Japanese occupy Kinsan 
heights. 

22—Fourth Japanese army landed 
at Port Dalny. 

26-29—General Stoessel reports re- 
pulse of all Japanese attacls. 

30—Japanese capture Wolf Hills, 
north of Port Arthur. 


AUGUST. 

5—Japanese capture defenses of 
Wolf, Green, and Christ Hills. 

7—Japanese land troops in Louisa 
bay, west .f Port Arthur. 

10—Sortie and dispersal of Russian 
squadron. 

14—Defeat of Vladivostok squad- 
ron. 

14-16—-Capture of the Pigeon Bay 
postions. 

16—Day of truce, The Japanese 
fmperor’s offer fcr the removal of 
the non- -com batants with the demand 
yeneral 


17—Refusal of General Staessel to 
the Mikado’s offer. 

18—-The Japanese captured several 
Pigeon Bay positions. 

19—-Russian gunboat sunk off Port 
Arthur. 

26--Japanese in control of Pigeon 
Bay. 

28—Japanese capture Etseshan, an 
important fortification of Port Ar- 
| thur. 

20—-Emperor issues an ulase re- 
|duecing terms of service of defenders 
of Port Arthur. 

SEPTEMBER. 
19-20-21—Japanese capture 


Fort Kouropatkin. 
27—Russian water supply cut off by 
the Japanese. 
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OCTOBER. 


2—Russians try to recapture lost 
positions and the water supply. 

9—A steamer with ammunition suc- 
cessfully reached Port Arthur. 

13—Japanese shelling b:coming 
more violent. 

20—Fighting on Rihiung mounain. 

26—Slow advancement by the Japa- 
nese. 


NOVEMBER. 


2— Japanese 
flect. 

€—Japanese capture minor  posi- 
tions. 

10—-Gereral Nogi empowered to 
negotiate for surrender. 

12--Japanese began important tun- 
neling operations. 

13—Japarese captured trenches in 
front of Rihlung and Sungshu forts. 

15—Stoessel orders h’'s trocps to die 
at their posts. 

16—Russian battleship Rastoropny 
blown up. 

21—German steamer Batelau cap- 
tured while attempting to run biock- 
ade. 

22—Russians ahandoned north fort 
Tune-Kikwan. 

0—-Japanese were 
enormous !osses. 

30—-Japanese capture 202 Metre 
Hill, lese 4,000 menin an _ hour; 
eventually all but the Sevastcpol cf 
the Russian vessels sunk. 


increase blockading 


repulsed with 


DECEMBER. 


7—Russians lost 3,000 men in try- 
ing to re-capture 203 Metre Hill. 

11—It became known that the Jap2- 
nese cruiser Saiven struck a Russian 
mine and sank. 

17—-General Stoessel sends a letter 
to General Nogi asking hm to refrain 
from bombarding the hospitals. 

19—Some Russian officers reach 
Chifu with dispatches giving details 
of the capture of 203 Metre Hill. 

20—The Japanese eguard:hip Asa- 
giri captured the British steamer 
King Arthur, while she was attempt- 
ing to leave Port Arthur after run- 
ning the blockade. 

21—Confirmation of the reported 
capture of Ketkwan Mounta’n fort by 
the aged Japanese general, Samajima, 
on Dee:mber 18. 

29—Reports of Generals Kondra- 


tenko being killed and  Stocssel 
wounded confirmed. 
29—-Rihlung fort captured, with 


1,000 Japanese casualties. 
30—Japanese captured Yangphuban 
Hill. 
31-—-Yungshu fort captured. 


JANUSRY, 1905. 


i—“H” fort and one on Paulung 
mourtain captured, also heights 
south of Heusangentas, and Wantai 
Hill. 

2—General Nozi reports receipt of 
a letter from Stoessel pertaining to 
terms of surrender. Terms of sur- 
render are agreed upon. 


— 


Special Low Rates to St. Louis and 
Return via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Permitting stop-off Chicago 
without additional cost. For full 
particulars, see local agents, or write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 


at 


jun30-tf 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


PLACES are often waiting for superior teachers in an Agency like ours. On Dec. 29, 1904, 
Georgiana C. Walton, who had been taking post-graduate work in New York, 
registered for a place in mathematics. The moment we saw the blank she was practically 
placed, for she combined certain qualifications needed in the high school at Oneonta, N. Y., 
which we had not yet been able to secure. ‘“ Here is a woman made for the place,”’ we said to 
Sup’t Franklin, knowing of her work before recently. On Jan. 2 he telegraphed, ** Mail 
and making inquiry where she had taught ARE me her photograph and application blank. 
What salary does she expect?’”’ Wesent them, with a note that we had told her that the sala 
was $€50. On Jan. 4 he telegraphed, ‘‘ Walton elected, $650. Advise her at once.” She ha 
not even made application, though we had written to her and made sure she wanted the piace. 
On er of our telegram she wrote: ‘I have telegraphed Mr. Franklin that I WAITING 
willreach Oneonta next Sunday. Thank you for your prompt attention.” She had no 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACOSE, WN. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beptoning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


AGENCY 


7 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO. 


e+ introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TE ACHERS’ AGEN CY Schools, and Families. 


and FOREIGN suprrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
occur frequently m schools 
and colleges during fall and 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. tating 
filled promptly. If not satisfactorily located write for particulars. 

C.J ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
H E BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School ya- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 


sylvania, were filled directly through this oy y. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
vities for aspiring 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST 


otber section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
b+ fore. For fullieformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, vroprietor, ashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y.,156 F fth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 

Washington. D.C , 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. .518 Pa rrot Bldg. 

Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stim: on Bk. 
Established 1855. 


S C h C Mm h 0 r N > JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
stamp for circulars. RLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. ... 
Agency 


offer be ter opportu- 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton PI. 


Oldest and best-known inU. 8S. 


Assists 


American Teachers 


Bureau 
Louis, 28th year. 


St. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


| WM. F. JARVIS 
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MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM ||| Geometric Problems 


and the 


_N ATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD | A Text-book for Constructive Drawing 


— 


et All teachers who are obliged to prepare students 
of | for Regents’ Examinations should have them sup- 


’ PRACTICAL WRITING (MEDIAL) plied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- | 


lems and thirty of the working drawings and pat- 


By WILLIAM A. WHITEHOUSE terns called for in the New Regents’ Course in | 
Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 
Eight-Book Series ....... Per dozen, 72 cents " 


Price per copy -30 


THE GRAND PRIZE _ TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual 


of the Louisiana Purehase. Exposition was awarded | use, containing beautiful illustrations in Color and 


the writing work of the*Somerville (Mass.) schools, | in Black and White with accompanying text. 
done under the author’s supervision. The fact that | ss 
nearly every important school system of the United mn ‘ ‘ 
States had an exhibit of its writing makes this award _ to Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for 
a handsome tribute to the merits of the Morse Educa- each week of school. 

tional. System. 


SEVENTY-FIVE TOWNS 


in Maine and New Hampshire alone adopted the sys- 
tem at the opening of the fall term of 1904. 


SUPERINTENDENTS SATISFIED 


‘*We have adopted the Morse Copy Books in our city, 
and they are giving mostexcellent satisfaction both to 


and P. Durron, The Louisiana Purchase 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK “BOSTON CHICAGO AS IT WAS— AS IT IS 


Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY © 
113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


**ADOLESCENCE 


AND ... 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


D* G. STANLEY HALL’S Adolescence: Its an exceller* insight into the international relations 
Psychology may be obtained in connection 


A. E. WINSHIP ano R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase. Gives 


3 with Tuk ELEMENARY ScHooL TEACHER at a of the period, also the opinions of national ieaders 
;, very material saving of money. Both the book and who were for and against the acquisition of 
the periodical are so well known that no extende d 

+ description of either is necessary. Dr. Hall’s tw off | territory. 

4 volumes should be in the hands of everyone interested 

_ in the education of young people; THE ELEMENTARY A chapter devoted to each of the States and 


ScnooL TEACHER is also devoted to education and 


4 occupies a prominent position in its class. You Territories included in the Purchase, witha bright, 


2 should own the book and subscribe to the journal—or breezy description of each as it appears to-day. ; 
“A get your library to take up this offer. ‘ : 
1 What you get — Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, Madison, 
’ Hall’s Adolescence . . $7.50 A Cash Remittance of $1.00 Napoleon, and others who were prominent in the : 
: Express charges (about) .50 with an agreement to for- 
300 diiring the great event, and with scenes peculiar to the Missis- 
months. 


Total... . . $11.00 A Cash Remittance of $7.75 | | Sippi region. 


| 
NOTE —If you already are a subscriber to The Elementary | ‘ 
School Te penes Zoe subscription will be extended for two years. 
Should you prefer, you miy substitute The School Review for The 
Elementary School Teacher. CLOTH ... 60 CENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS || NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO an! 155 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK | 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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